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fPIHE Sultan has not yielded. The days of grace allowed 
him to make his submission expired on October 4th, and 
on that day the Foreign Office handed to the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople the Sultan’s ultimatum. It is a Note of un- 
usual length, openly mocking at Europe. If the “ Imperial 
Covernment is assured that the Naval Demonstration, and all 
other means of pressure whatever upon the Turkish Empire, 
are now and for the future absolutely and finally withdrawn,” 
the Sultan will evacuate Dulcigno, and persuade the Albanians, 
if he can, to do the same. He does not surrender the place, but 
only promises to “advise” his people. As to Greece, if the 
Powers will concede three months’ delay, the Sultan will withdraw 
his troops up to a line south of Larissa, Metzovo, and Jannina, 
places just ordered by Europe, in the second special meeting at 
Kerlin, to be surrendered to Greece. As to Armenia, the Sultan 
promises the reforms promised a hundred times. As to Euro- 
pean, Turkey, reforms will be introduced, but the concession 
“mast not lead to the separation of the provinces in question,” 
or interfere with the entire sovereignty of the Sultan. As to 
finance, the Government will “ come to an understanding” with 
the Bondholders, and then “ make an equitable and satisfactory 
arrangement.’ The Note, in fact, is pervaded throughout by a 
spirit of contempt,—alike for the Powers and their threats. 


The Turkish ultimatum has been received with an angry 
laugh in this country, and is pronounced throughout Europe to 
be “deplorable.” Rapid communications are passing between 
the Governments, and it is understood that Great Britain has 
proposed to strengthen the pressure on the Porte, and that all 
the Powers have in principle agreed. Even the French Govern- 
ment has modified its tone, in the presence of the refusal of the 
Turk to keep his agreements or abide by the decision of Europe, 
though it still speaks of consulting the Chamber, and it is 
believed that early next week decisive orders will be issued. The 
instrument of coercion will be the united Fleet, but whether it 
will blockade the Hellespont, or occupy the revenue-yielding 
ports, or proceed to Constantinople at once, is not yet known, 
though the second alternative is considered the more probable. 
The concert of the Powers has been decidedly strengthened by 
the incident, which it is justly felt leaves Europe no alterna- 
tive between enforcing submission and becoming ridiculous in 
the East. The only exceptions to the unanimity are the Hun- 
garians, who sympathise with all who hate Slavs, the Extremists 
of the French Chamber, who wish to thwart M. Gambetta, and 
the English J ingoes, who have thrown off the mask, and openly 
avow sympathy with Turkey. None of the three have a pre- 
dominant weight in their respective countries, though in Eng- 
land Magyar opinion is constantly confounded with the opinion 
of the Hapsburgs, 


_ The latestimpression in England is that when the Sultan 
finds the Powers united and the danger drawing nearer, he will 


surrender, as Ismail Khedive did; and that if he does not, he 


will be dethroned, and a pliable successor appointed. That 
view has in its favour “ common-sense,” the opinion of several 
experienced men upon the spot, and the leading fact, 
which should never be forgotten, that the Pashas desire, 
above all things, to remain in Constantinople. Neverthe- 
less, it may prove to be erroneous. Turks are not governed by 
the reasonable spirit of compromise which Englishmen imply 
when they talk of common-sense. They are a dominant race, 
with a strong sense that nothing is so well worth having as 
dominance. The Sultan may yield when he sees the Fleet, but 
till he sees it he will believe that Europe will quarrel, will be 
told that he can defy any number of ships, and will remember 
that his palaces at Broussa are all ready for him. As to de- 
thronement, he is as likely to be dethroned for a fighting suc- 
cessor as for a pliable one. Ultimate power in Constantinople 
belongs to very ignorant persons, who do not understand the 
material force of Europe, who are possessed with the belief that 
Islam must win, and who are personally distinctly brave mer. 
They may risk all on a throw, though Ismail Khedive, other- 
wise a true Turk, did not. 


It should be noted, in considering the attitude of the French 
Ministry, that M. Gambetta is believed on all sides to be 
definitely in favour of France joining in the European Concert. 
Not only does the République Francaise steadily write on that 
side, but M. Constans, the Minister of the Interior and M. 
Gambetta’s special representative in the Cabinet, has stretched 
the law to forbid a public meeting of the non-inter- 
ventionists. The Ultras proposed a mass meeting against 
action in Turkey, but it was prohibited. According to 
M. Rochefort’s journal, M. Constans was challenged to 
produce a law justifying his action, and quoted a decree 
of 1852, issued just after the coup détut, which Republicans 
hold to be illegal. M. Clémenceau is exceedingly irritated, 
and, in fact, the Extreme party see in the prospect of interven- 
tion an argument to use agaiust M. Gambetta’s ascendancy. 
As the Government dreads yielding, or even appearing to yield, 
to this faction, the pressure frem that side makes it inclined to 
reconsider its own preference for inaction. Otherwise, a speech 
from M. Gambetta might carry the majority, and once more 
sweep away the Ministry which had resisted him: There is no 
evidence that the people, though sincerely averse to war, are 
anxious to avoid taking part in any action agreed to by com- 
bined Europe. 

The Viceroy of Ireland and the Chief Secretary received on 
Thursday a very large deputation, including many of the most 
considerable men in Ireland, who came to press for measures 
to secure more safety to life and property. They stated 
most serious facts, which were acknowledged by Mr. Forster to 
be true; but the facts are not published, lest they should be 
marks for popular vengeance. Indeed, many of them de- 
clare themselves marked men, and are specially protected 
by the police; and many others doubted if they would 
be allowed to return home alive. They declined to sug- 
gest the proper measures of security, that function rest- 
ing with the Government, but they expressed their regret 
that they could not any longer take part in any public 
duties. The Viceroy referred them to Mr. Forster, and Mr. 
Forster replied that the Government were aware of the facts, 
and strongly sympathised with their situation, and that 
everything which could be done within the law should be done; 
and if further measures of an exceptional character were indis- 
pensable, they would be taken. Something like a threat 
appears to have been uttered during the meeting that if the 
the landlords were not protected, it would become indispensable 
to protect themselves, by arming men upon whom they could 
rely ; and, indeed, in certain places it is stated that this has 
already been done. 





The Ties’ correspondent at Caudahar declares positively 
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that the Government has decided to retain 10,000 men in that 
city throughout the winter. We deeply regret to believe that 
the statement is true. It is impossible to perceive a reason 
for such a decision which would not justify annexation. If it is 
to prevent the return of Ayoub, who has apparently regained 
Herat, and is said to be raising an army, he can return ten 
years hence, just as well as to-morrow. What is it to us, if we 
are not there, if he does return, any more than if he remained 
at Herat? He cannot cross the Passes. The decision looks as 
if it were the result of a compromise with powerful persons, 
unwilling to admit that the policy of the past six years had 
produced no gains, and it will probably lead to a fresh disaster. 
While we remain in any part of Afghanistan some one is sure 
to attack us, to obtain some trifling advantage, and to force us 
into a fresh campaign. It may be Ayoub, or Mahmond Jan, or 
Abdurrahman, unable to resist the popular pressure to drive 
out the Katir. The Liberal Government will this time be re- 
sponsible, and should a disaster occur, will find the majority in 
the Commons, which dispersed expecting complete evacuation, 
no lenient critics. It is the first instance in which Lord 
Hartington has been weak. 


The Catholic priesthood in Ireland are evidently awaking 
to the dangerous character of the teaching of the Land League. 
In the diocese of Cloyne, Cork, the Bishop and the Arch- 
deacon, in conference with a hundred of the clergy, condemned 
the League, expressly rejecting its plan for getting rid of all 
landlords, and declaring that landlordism had never been con- 
demned by the Catholic Church. Archdeacon O’Connell, 
though himself the son of a man who was cruelly evicted from 
the estate of Baron Foster, denounced the League as leading to 
outrage; and resolutions embodying a distinct scheme of land 
reform were unanimously accepted. The priests advise the 
enfranchisement of the soil, by the abolition of all obstacles 
to its free transfer; the grant of fixity of tenure at fair 
rents, fairness to be decided by a State tribunal, with the right 
of free sale of the holding; assistance to peasants to purchase 
their lands ; the reclamation of waste lands ; and the imposition 
of an obligation on landlords and farmers to improve the posi- 
tion of the labourers, by finding them decent cottages. This is, 
we think, the first occasion in Ireland on which the improve- 
ment of the labourers’ condition has been made a separate 
plank in the land-platform. 'The reason for that is that they 
all want to be tenants; but their position, which is still a very 
bad one, is too often forgotten. 


The Pall Mall Gazette states that Colonel George Chesney, 
now of Cooper's Hill College, has been offered, and has 
accepted, the office of Military Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. If that is true, as we do not doubt, the 
Military Department of the Indian Government will have been 
quietly made much stronger than it has been for years. Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, an officer of genius, will become, it is 
stated, Commander-in-Chief; Sir Donald Stewart, with his 
great experience, judgment, and originality of conception, is 
already Military Member of Council; and Colonel G. Chesney, 
with his large knowledge of military finance and determined 
views on military reform, will be Military Secretary. Those 
three men, with the Viceroy, who is to them what Parliament 
is to the Military chiefs here, make up the group which in India 
holds the combined powers of the Horse Guards and the 
War Department at home, and should be able to introduce 
any needed reform. ‘Three military questions are pressing 
very sharply on the Government of India,—one is, how to re- 
duce expenditure ? another is, how to make the Sepoy service 
once more popular ? and a third is, how to bring all native regi- 
ments up to a certain level of fighting efficiency ? These regi- 
ments vary to a preposterous degree, there being regiments 
scarcely equal to the ordinary police. Reforms of that kind 
cannot be made except by experienced as well as able men. 





The news from the Cape is most unfavourable. It is believed 
that all the young men of the Basuto tribe have resolved to 
resist the Disarming Act, and those residing east of the Dra- 
kenburg have joined their kinsmen in revolt. The Griquas 
have also given signs of disaffection, and the Pondos are uneasy 
and inclined to take a part in the general resistance. A sense of 
alarm is spreading through the South-African Colonies, and as 
the local forces are fully occupied, demands are expected for 
the aid of her Majesty’s forces. There can be little doubt 
that we are in for another war, probably as expensive 
and 


—that it will be a war to crush men who wv 
quiet lives, entirely obedient, and rapidly 
civilisation. The war is due entirely to the de 
the Cape Government that only white men shall 
to Sir Bartle Frere’s belief that the natives ne 
being no wild beasts, and only wish for the 
self-importance which is their marked foible. They could Dot 
one clearly perceives, wish for them to protect themasia 
against oppression from the Cape. That notion that i nie 
wrong thing for a black man to be self-important, is intonsal 
characteristic. In a white man, of course, the same feeling i 
considered self-respect, is quite unobjectionable, and ig alvwa : 
gratified. Consequently, he considers Sir Bartle Frere, x 
never yet succeeded in any political project he favoured, the 
very Prince of Governors-General. 
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The Church Congress at Leicester ended amidst a shower of 
blessings, the Nonconformist Ministers blessing the Church, ang 
Dr. Magee blessing the Nonconformists. The extreme good. 
feeling displayed was in part local and temporary, Leicestey 
having a tradition of good-feeling among the sects, but the ai. 
dress of thirty-two Nonconformist ministers was a striking doy. 
ment. It recounted, in eloquent language, the benefits Noncon. 
formists had derived from the “ eloquent preachers, Seraphic 
doctors, and saintly examples within the Church,” and declare 
that they would receive as a calamity any decline in the religions 
efficiency of the Church of England. The address was wnexcep. 
tionable, and was warmly acknowledged by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, who made the happy point that he thought the 
differences between the sects important, but that the test of 
friendship was to feel amity when the differences between the 
friends were acknowledged to be great. 


The Church Congress, as usual, had a debate on the means 
of improving light literature and the stage, and, as usual, it was 
a very poor one. Mr. Shuttleworth, who read the opening 
paper, said light literature was not at all bad, and the stage 
might be made a great agency ; both of which theses are trae, 
and were true when Charles II. was reigning. Mr. Herman 
Merivale defended the stage, as being an infinitely more moral 
profession than the public supposed, which is true also; but 
then he limited his defence to the houses dealing in the true 
drama, and so only covered half the ground. There is not much 
use, either, in his suggestion that lessees should not be so greedy 
of money, the stage having other objects. The greedy lessees 
pick out the performances that draw, and the influence of the 
stage depends on audiences. famlet does the chairs no good. 
There may be something, however, possibly a good deal, in hig 
idea that an appeal to the classes who now fill pit and gal- 
lery might pay, and would make the stage respectable, 
They like sound dramas, and they are nearly shut out 
of modern theatres by the high prices of the stalls and 
the dress-circle. A theatre which would pay at low prices 
would probably be a theatre where fine thoughts and good act- 
ing would attract as much as pretty women, and he attended by 
the crowds who now go to lectures, but then where is either 
architect or capitalist to build such a place to be found? The 
best feature in the discussion was that a playwright and a play- 
actor were allowed to address a Church Congress. 


The Russian Government has finally decided to suppress 
demands for a constitution during the present reign. Last week, 
all the editors of St. Petersburg were called before Count 
Melikoff, now Minister of the Interior, and informed that the 
provincial assemblies would be made more “ real,” that the 
greatest attention would be paid to the material needs of the 
provinces—which are in a deplorable condition—and that the 
action of the police would become more regular; but that the 
discussion of a constitution and, still more, demands for one, 
must cease. It is not intended to concede one in any form. 
We question if Russia is prepared for a true Parliament, which, 
if honestly elected, would represent the peasants; but she is 
prepared for a régime such as prevails in India, a régime in 
which the Executive is absolute, but no one can supersede the 
law. Such a régime can only be established through a con- 
stitution, and in suppressing the demand for one the Government 
only throws the discontented back upon their resource of 
terror. Count Melikoff is said to have only obeyed orders, but 
it is one of the worst symptoms in Russian affairs that able 
administrators always become by degrees reactionary. The 





and protracted as the last, with this aggravation, 


surges of opinion frighten them. 
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A large public meeting was held at Manchester on Tuesday 
nile offenders, and was addressed by Lord Derby and 

rd Houghton. Both supported the Home Secretary. Lord 
— py, in a speech full of his usual strong common-sense, main- 
ar first, that no boy under fourteen should be sent to gaol; 
- 4 that the magistrates’ power of ordering a whipping 
pone be extended, but should be used with great discretion ; 
er that the South-Australian plan of allowing magistrates 
to pan penalties, if the parents would guarantee chastisement, 
hould be adopted ; and fourthly, that a period of detention “in a 
re where work was hard and life unattractive” should be sub- 
stituted for imprisonment. Lord Houghton, who thought the evil 
exaggerated,was in favour of moderate whipping,but would punish 
the parent, instead of sending the child to a reformatory, which 
attached to him a stigma almost as bad as that of a prison. 
(Other speakers were in favour of a few days’ solitary and silent 
confinement, but the general sense of the meeting distinctly 
leaned to moderate chastisement, and a period of penal school- 
ing, if possible in a workhouse school. That is evidently the 
judgment of the community, and if three days’ solitary and 
silent confinement, not in a prison, could be added, as an invari- 
able preliminary, would probably fully meet the difficulty. The 
three days would be dreaded, and something dreaded should be 


in the punishment. 


upon yuve 


The Cologne Gazette recently affirmed that Prince Rudolph, 
the Imperial Crown Prince of Austria, during his stay in Berlin, 
said to a diplomatic f riend—an Englishman of distinction—that 
Austria would not mind Russia having Constantinople, if she 
herself might go to Salonica. The words were immediately 
denied by the official Hvening Post of Vienna, but the Cologne 
(azette, a most respectable journal, reaffirms in the most definite 
manner that they were uttered. The Crown Prince is not a 
responsible statesman, and very likely talks hypothetically, as 
young men just initiated into politics will, but there can 
be no doubt that the words express a policy of the Haps- 
burgs. It is not a fixed policy, because that family has no policy 
except to acquire, but it is a policy which they would very 
gladly carry out. They intended originally to obtain the Prin- 
cipalities in exchange for Italy, but now they see it is easier to 
move down the Adriatic, and they are totally indifferent to 
direction. They would prefer Bavaria to anything, and would 
take Poland, as we have pointed out elsewhere, if there were 
nothing better to be had. Their empire is so composite, that 
they do not even think about race, language, creed, or degree of 
civilisation. 


M. Jacques Offenbach, the composer, died in Paris on October 
4th. A man of distinct though thin genius, with the sensuous- 
ness of the true Jew character, the author of La Grande Duchesse 
passed his life in demoralising music. So far as the feat is 
possible, he made indecency harmonious, and attained thereby 
much wealth and notoriety, if not fame. There was a vein of 
pathos in him, as well as of sportive recklessness, which 
might, but for the Second Empire, have led him to better 
work, and indeed at one time was leading him; and to say that 
he was comedy to Heine’s tragedy is only untrue, because the 
two men stood on such different levels as regards mental power. 
He was the fitting musician of the orgy called the Second 
Empire, and, like everything else in it, had the want of abiding 
strength which differentiates the products of the period from 
those of any similar section of French history. His name will die, 
like that of any Imperial statesman, or General, or littérateur, the 
fire in him being only the crackling of thorns under a pot. The 
worse the music-hall, the deeper will be the regret for Offenbach, 
who could infuse an attractive sportiveness into sheer vulgarity. 

The annual meeting of the Incorporated Law Society was 
held on Wednesday, at Sheffield, and the aspirations of the 
Solicitors were very distinctly set forth. They want, first of 
all, to be admitted as barristers, on passing the prescribed 
further examination, without the delay to which, in 
common with other candidates, they are now sub- 
jected. They desire, also, that the profession should 
be still more strictly protected than at present by com- 
pulsory examinations, having discovered, like the Army and 
the Civil Service, that nothing warns off excessive competition 
like a high intellectual standard for entry. And thirdly, they 
want anew and much higher scale of fees,—so high a scale, 
indeed, that it was declared hopeless even in the room. The 


but it is, we believe, true that solicitors’ profits have greatly 
diminished ; and if they would only consent to the concession 
discussed at Sheffield—that of allowing an “agreed charge ”"— 
as an optional substitute for costs, Parliament might listen to 
their complaint. Nothing is gained to the public by compelling 
lawyers to “ make business,” in order to live. 





English farmers are always getting hit. America is com- 
peting sharply with them in the production of wheat and 
beef, and now it seems possible she may interfere with the 
demand for barley for malting. According to the Ties’ 
account of the Brewers’ Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, 
the repeal of the malt tax has, as usual, set free scientific in- 
quiry. ‘The chemists have discovered that there are much 
quicker and cheaper processes of making the starch of the grain 
ready for brewing than the old system of malting, and that 
under them maize, a much cheaper article than barley, can be 
largely employed. “ Very bright and pleasant new beer, made 
from mixtures of malt and rice, and from malt and maize, are 
exhibited by Messrs. Gillman and Spencer.” The best malt, it 
is probable, will always be made from barley, and, therefore, 
the best beer; but it is in the cheaper article that the great 
consumption occurs. The American supply of maize is prac- 
tically without limit. 


Oxford, Chester, Canterbury, Sandwich, Knaresborough, and 
Macclesfield are now all on their trial before Elections Com- 
missioners on charges of wide-spread corruption. It is too early 
yet to foretell the result, or to quote evidence which may be re- 
butted, but upon one point at least the public has made up its 
mind. The Ballot does not prevent bribery in the least. In- 
deed, it rather increases the readiness of ‘“ respectable ” people 
to bribe and take bribes, and keep back money given them 
for bribery, the Members and the political clubs having very 
little means of ascertaining exactly where the money went. All 
they know is, that if a rascal takes a bribe, he will always vote in 
return, to compensate his conscience. The revelations indicate that 
to give bribes still carries little social disgrace—indeed, none— 
though to take them is not creditable; and that to put down the 
practice, the stringency of the law must be increased. They 
show, too, that punishing the Member by unseating him will 
not of itself suffice. ‘The political associations do not care about 
individuals, unless, as at Oxford, they hate some one very hard; 
and their line of thought is this: ‘Our man will be beaten, unless 
we bribe; if the bribery is found out, and he is unseated, we 
will choose another man, and bribe again.” 





The Social Science Congress met this year at Edinburgh on 
Wednesday, under the presidency of Lord Reay, who opened 
the proceedings with a speech on diplomacy, which is a little 
wide of “social science,” but, in compensation, has the ad- 
vantage of being readable. It is uoticed elsewhere. As yet 
the proceedings have not been very interesting, the most popular 
discussion having been one on women’s rights. There was a sort 
of consensus, we are glad to see, that a married woman ought 
to own her own property, as Queens-Consort do, but a great 
division on the subject of the right to the custody of children. Mrs. 
Duncan Maclaren seemed to think husbands had no right to 
that custody, which ought to belong to the wives. She talked 
of the cruelties and brutalities of husbands, and when asked 
what kind of husbands she could have known, replied, “ Those 
only who have good husbands dare speak on this question.” 
The repartee told, but Mrs. Maclaren does not answer the more 
serious question,—whether this right of custody would not be 
a serious burden to women. Does she propose to make the 
husbands maintain the children, and yet give up the right to 
them, as a general principle of law ? 


A noteworthy telegram has been received, through Reuter, 
from Teheran. The writer announces that 15,000 Turkish 
Kurds, armed with Martini-Henry rifles, have invaded Persia, 
and are threatening Tabreez. This side of Persia is almost 
destitute of troops, and the greatest alarm prévails. The 
Persian monarchy is so weak, that the Kurds, if ‘victorious 
at first, may easily upset the dynasty, and replace it by 
aleader of their own. There is some reason to believe that 
this movement is fostered from Constantinople, where the 
Sultan dreams, as he is losing Europe, of increasing his 
dominion in Asia. One may generally rely, however, upon & 
Kurd, if he gets anything, to keep it for himself. 





public will, we fear, receive that last intimation with dismay ; 


Consols were on Friday 97{ to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POWERS AND THE SULTAN. 


HE Sultan has done a great service to civilisation. Had 
he, on receipt of the decision of the Powers, at once sur- 
rendered Dulcigno, and as much of Greece as he thinks him- 
self bound to yield, and then recommenced negotiations, he 
might have broken the concert of Europe, and remained free 
to misgovern his remaining provinces for a few more years. 
The Powers would have felt embarrassed in immediately press- 
ing further demands, and those among them who hesitate 
would have found in the concessions a sufficient excuse for 
retiring from the enterprise. Fortunately, the Sultan, 
influenced, probably, by persons of whom Europe knows 
nothing, but who are filled with the genuine impulse of the 
Turk, has done the one thing which could compel the Powers 
not only to keep together, but to run the risks involved in 
applying direct coercion. The final Note presented, by his 
order, to the Powers is not merely evasive, cr illusory, or 
deceitful, but is full of a spirit of defiance, which expresses 
itself in mockeries that have galled every Government in Europe. 
The Sultan will do nothing whatever, except “ persuade ” and 
“advise” his subjects to give up Dulcigno and a fraction of 
the Greek claim; and not that, unless the Powers “ withdraw the 
Naval Demonstration, and all other means of pressure upon the 
Turkish Empire now and for the future absolutely and finally.” 
He will, in fact, only yield to the Court, and that in part, if the 
Court dismisses its policemen, and declares the prisoner at 
the bar exempt for ever from any kind of jurisdiction. It is 
hardly necessary to go into the details of an answer of which 
that is the avowed spirit. The Sultan, as he plainly declares, 
will not surrender Larissa or Jannina, or make any reforms in 
Europe which tend to separate his provinces from his Empire 
or to impair his full sovereign authority, or grant anything 
to Armenia, except institutions promised ever since the struggle 
began, and never so much as commenced or to be commenced. 
The Note, in fact, is a defiance, aggravated by an offer 
which the Sultan doubtless thought a masterpiece of subtlety, 
that if Europe would go home and pledge itself not to 
press him, he would come to some sort of understanding 
or ‘fequitable arrangement’? with the Bondholders, the 
question of whose interests had never been raised in 
this discussion. “I shall yield nothing,’ says Abdul 
Hamid, “unless you all go home; but if you go home, 
like good children, I may find a sweetie somewhere in my 
pocket for you.” 

The Note has aroused indignation in every capital of 
Burope, and compelled the Governments to perceive that unless 
Turkey is to escape their control altogether, and be allowed 
to bring on herself the immediate ruin which would follow a 
conflict with individual Great Powers, it is necessary to compel 
her by force to carry out, in its fullest extent, the Treaty of 
Berlin. So keenly has this been felt, that the needful communi- 
cations have been unusually rapid, and on Friday the Govern- 
ments had not only decided, but had announced, through the 
usual channels, that the European concert would be main- 
tained, and that pressure of a more direct kind would be put 
upon the Sultan. The German Government admitted that it 
was impossible to draw back. The Austrian Government 
published in the Provincial Correspondence a statement that 
negotiations were nearly concluded, and that the concert would 
not be broken; and even the French Government accepted that 
view in principle, reserving only the right to avoid action 
antil sanctioned by the Chamber. As Great Britain, Russia, 
and Italy are certain, this means that Europe has resolved to 
go forward in concert, and extort the fulfilment of the Treaty 
by any exertion of foree which may prove needful. Whether 
such exertion will take the shape of an immediate appearance 
of the united Fleet before Constantinople, is still doubtful. 
We rather conceive, upon the latest evidence, that it 
will not, and that there will be delay before that final mea- 
sure has been adopted. The Powers are naturally anxious to 
postpone as long as possible the grand question of all, the 
guardianship of Constantinople, and will therefore try one 
more scheme beforehand. This is to sequester the Customs 
Revenue of Turkey. It is believed that if the Turkish ports 
on the Hgean and in the Mediterranean are blockaded, or so 
far taken possession of that money cannot be transmitted to 
Constantinople, the Palace and the Porte will be alike eager 
to yield, They require money for immediate necessities and to 
keep their troops in order, and it is thought the pinch of poverty 





will make them recognise, as nothing else could do 
Asia as well as Europe their whole Empire lies at the 
of the offended Powers. According, therefore, to the 1 
information, this will be the plan adopted, and commun; ~~ 
in very plain language to the Sultan. We cannot -—o 
think it a very sure one. The governing class Pi i 
stantinople is, no doubt, luxurious, corrupt, and ws 
of money; but still it is composed of Turks, that js 
Asiatics who are very brave, who can live, if wee 
on threepence a day, and who think their Empire th Hi 
in a way of which European rulers never Pers 
They may change their Sultan, and declare war: oy rie 
quietly, stopping all expenditure, except for actual iar 
or compel the rich, especially the bankers, to render up their 
last shilling in forced loans. The time consumed mae 
great, and winter is drawing on, and delay always allowy of 
the accidents and intrigues inseparable from the combinej 
action of many Powers. The Sultan, moreover, may yield 
and then, when the Fleet has departed, break his word again. 
or occupy months or years in arrangements which, if the 
Powers retained guarantees, would not occupy days. It would 
be far more satisfactory to move on at once to Constantinople 

Nevertheless, the plan said to be adopted has these dies 
tages,—that if it succeeds, it will succeed completely, and place 
all the peremptory questions on the road to solution with. 
out prematurely deciding the destiny of Constantinople; 
and that if it fails, the Poweis will still be in a position to 
move forward into the Bosphorus. If they are encountered 
by delay, the necessity of victory, and of victory in combina. 
tion, will still press upon them ; and if they are encountered by 
shot and shell, or by oppression practised on their own 
subjects, their course will not only be clear, but imperative. 
They will then be compelled to accept the advice which on 
Friday was, to our amazement, tendered them by the only 
serious representative in the Press of the great party of Eng. 
lish Conservatives (the Standard), to “abolish the supple 
despotism, tempered by venality and lust, that is called the 
Turkish Government.” In any case, they will stick together, 
and in their concert is their security, not only against resist- 
ance, but against an outbreak of those individual ambitions 
which may lead to European war. They cannot fight while 
they are acting together, and they cannot in combination ac- 
cept solutions seriously detrimental to the interests of any 
Power engaged. Their instinctive desire is to make the least 
possible change compatible with the execution of their deci- 
sions; or, if they must make great changes, to limit their per- 
manent and irrevocable effects. They must, therefore, seek a 
compromise which postpones the final solution, and the only 
conceivable compromise is the one suggested by Mr. Gladstone, 
—the formation of free States in the Balkan peninsula, under 
the headship either of a reformed Sultan, or of a Prince whour 
Europe may deem worthy to take his place. If the Sultan 
or his successor is wise, he will be the head; but if not, 
combined Europe has solved harder problems than the 
guardianship of Constantinople, which is now not safe from 
year to year. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK’S RUMOURED PROJECT. 

F European statesmen are wise, they will wait very anxiously 

for the Bill for the benefit of workmen, which Prince Bismarck 
is reported this week to be about to submit to the Federal 
Council, It is quite possible, for all the rumours that have 
been spread, that it is only a Dill making insurance against 
sickness and death compulsory on alt workmen, but it is also 
quite possible that it is a great deal more. Prince Bismarck 
does things on the great scale. He, it is known, has been 
deeply struck by the extent and apparent permanence of 
Socialist feeling in Germany, and especially in Prussia; he is 
sick of the danger to Sovereigns and statesmen involved in 
proletariat hatred, and he has for months been eagerly seeking 
for a remedy, or at all events a palliative, which can be 
applied through official machinery. Being himself, as his 
opponents in Parliament have long since pointed out, some- 
what affected or tainted with Socialist ideas, as, indeed, all 
such men are, for there is autocracy latent in Socialism, it is 
natural that he should look in that direction for a eure or a 
palliative, and the reports that he thinks he has found one are too 
consistent and too numerous to be wholly without foundation. 
According to those reports, the German Chancellor proposes 
to revive the “Guilds,” or in more modern language, that 
each trade should form itself into a_ strict society, 
with its own legalised rules of admission, and should 
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rarer but compulsory payments, a large corporate 
form, z fund; and that this fund should be guaranteed and 
eS the ‘State, which in return will obtain a large mea- 
ence oe over the guild. The calculation is that the 
oe ag such a guild will be more comfortable, and, there- 
-—, content, and that the State will hold them in return 
ee sie at its mercy, as its withdrawal would at any moment 
* fe down the prosperity of the Guilds. The security of its 
Pat will be dependent upon the State, and every workman 
will be as conservative as a French rentier. 

Go far, the project, though a very large one, and one which 
will greatly interest all workmen, as well as ali philanthropists, 
isnot one to alarm politicians. It is only a Poor Law on a very 
good, though imperfect principle. — ose it is — Le 
ciple, because it dispenses with charity, and only ask s from the 
State for workmen’s savings that safety and supervision which 
the State in Germany gives to many other forms of property, 
—such, for example, as the railways ; and it is an imperfect 
principle, because it will not in actual operation cover all 
citizens, but only those who work for wages, only those 
among the latter who are in regular employ, and 
only those, again, among such workmen as are men. 
Peasants, women, and job journeymen are all of neces- 
sity left outside. Still, compulsory insurance, in a com- 
munity which will bear it, is as sound a principle as com- 
pulsory education, and Europe will have nothing to say, except 
that a spirit of submissiveness has certain ad rantages in per- 
fecting the organisation of a nation; but will Prince Bismarck 
stop there? He is a very bold man, accustomed to large 
measures, and aware, through his military experience, that it 
is possible to organise successfully very large masses of men, 
and indeed the whole population of a State. He cannot but 
know that his scheme, if limited as we have indicated, will 
not remove the great sources of unrest among wage-receivers, 
the chance of dismissal, and the dependence upon individual 
capitalists who need large profit in compensation for their 
risks; he has studied ideas far in advance of ‘insurance,’ and 
he may have the nerve to go one step farther, which may not 
look to him as far-reaching as it is. Suppose the State should 
lend, even at six per cent., capital to the Guilds, to assist 
them to become themselves the great employers, to work their 
businesses in the way in which the Municipality of Paris works 
the entire business performed in other cities by undertakers. That 
is not a very wide extension of the idea of a State-governed 
Guild, it would just fit in with some sentences attributed to 
the Prince about industrial advances from the State, and it 
would undoubtedly secure the Chancellor’s immediate end,— 
a great amelioration in the feeling of the wage-receiving class, 
and especially of the six hundred thousand Socialist voters, 
towards the State. 

And it would shake the Continent, if not England also, 
from end to end. We do not hesitate to say that if a Bill with 
this principle in it is presented to the German Parliament, and 
accepted, the subject will within five years become the main 
preoccupation of statesmen everywhere. It will seem to the 
entire Proletariat of Europe that Prince Bismarck has realised 
their dreams. Everywhere in all cities their leaders and teachers, 
amidst the endless outflow of Utopian dreams and viewy pro- 
jects, have been perceptibly drifting or drawing nearer to the 
single idea that either the State or the Municipality should be 
the great employer of labour, inasmuch as it is the only em- 
ployer which needs only five per cent., and can, therefore, be 
just about wages ; and the only employer with which the em- 
ployés can remain in perpetual and efficacious, yet modest, 
partnership. This has been their one conercte demand, which 
men not inclined to dream could grasp and understand. They 
have been told that their project is visionary, that it will be 
fatal to capital ; that industry will die away, lacking sufficient 
stimulus; that private enterprise will beat corporate effort,— 
that, in short, their pet experiment must not be tried on any 
very great scale ; and they have submitted, sometimes after very 
deadly struggles, What an answer they would have, if Prince 
Bismarck, the least sentimental statesman in Europe, and the 
one who most exalts the State above the individual, should 
accept their idea, and make it not only real, but real as a con- 
crete scheme, to be tried by a great and only too irresistible 
Government through all the forms of law. Would there be a 
city outside England in which the handicraftsmen would not 
be calling for an experiment with “ Bismarck’s scheme?’ It 
would be useless to tell them that capitalists would be crushed, 
for they do not care if capitalists are happy; that the State 

would mismanage, for they have not the En 1 belief on that 
subject, and know that the Army and Post Office are not mi 





nis- 








managed ; or that individualism would be destroyed, for indi- 
vidualism, though the greatest of prizes to the strong, seems to 
the weak a burden. They would reply to everything that 
Prince Bismarck had done it, and that he was certain not to 
have endangered his country, or to have wished injury to 
masses of the German population. The one great Socialist 
aspiration which, bad or good—and we profoundly distrust its 
effect on character—is at least not vague, would have received 
an impulse which all the writings of all the dreamers in 
Europe could not communicate. Prince Bismarck would have 
admitted in principle that in the field of industry, as in so 
many other fields, private enterprise might usefully be super- 
seded by State action, and the effect would be felt throughout 
all Western civilisation. 

The world will soon know the facts, and it is quite possible 
that our suspicion is unfounded, and that Prince Bismarck will 
go no farther in his great scheme—for that he has one is un- 
doubted—than the most scientific economists would approve. 
But we confess to a lingering distrust of these great rulers, 
when they stoop from above to-settle social problems. The 
temptation to do anything which will base their power on the 
support of the true majority, the actual workers with the 
hands, is almost irresistible, as is also the temptation to be as 
large in legislation as they are in politics and military designs. 
The gain to Prince Bismarck if the Socialists were charmed, 
and his master could again walk about Berlin unattended, 
would be immeasurable; while the good side of such minds, 
their care for those who never oppose them, may also be 
strongly moved. There can be no doubt that the economic 
condition of the German proletariat is one of great strain, or 
that it would, but for emigration, be a danger to the Empire, 
as it already is to the dynasty ; or that Prince Bismarck regards 
emigration, the great safety-valve, with mingled alarm and 
anger. He may take very strong measures to reconcile the 
workmen to their lot, as Stein did to reconcile the peasants, 
and all evidence as yet available shows that the drift of those 
measures will be towards plans which in this country are 
regarded as Socialist. They may not be bad plans—we are not 
prejudging or discussing that question—but they are radically 
at variance with the existing industrial organisation of Europe, 
and any approach towards them deserves resolute attention, 





COERCION FOR IRELAND. 

fFUE ery for coercion in Ireland is growing sharp, and, 

though we lament it, we are not surprised. The state of 
affairs in the Island is most irritating to Englishmen. They 
thought that in abolishing the Established Church and pass- 
ing the Land Act of 1870, they had made very great conces- 
sions ; they hoped for quiet as their reward, and they are in- 
dignant to find that within ten years disorder is as bad as 
ever. The Land League affronts, as well as alarms, all land- 
lords; the Home-rule ery inspires politicians with a certain 
contempt, as well as anger; and the murderous or cruel out- 
rages, assassinations, beatings, threatenings, and assaults on 
dumb beasts exasperate all classes alike. The effect of the 
Mountmorres murder has been perfectly astounding. The 
Trish leaders, with their customary fatuity, contrive, while 
appealing to British justice, or, if they will, to British fears, to 
rouse the British temper and the British love of fair-play, and 
the result is that even well-informed and liberal men are call- 
ing forcoercion. Theysay that the Government hasaduty higher 
than any other, and that is its duty to its own raison détre, 
its obligation not to allow itself to be superseded by knots of 
excited talkers directing violent mobs. Government, they 
argue, ceases to exist when the Land League and the despera- 
does can legislate effectively, even if it be only for one winter, 
upon the tenure of land ; and they are so legislating, in the face 
ofall men. They establish a maximum for rent, and no other 
rent is paid. They prohibit competition for land, and com- 
petition ceases. They decide against eviction, and in entire 
provinces the power of eviction ends. Then Englishmen say the 
wildest Radical never denies that the first object of Government, 
the grand reason why taxes are paid, is the protection of life 
and property, the ascendancy of the constable over the law- 
breaker; and, in Ireland, life and property are unmistakably 
not safe, and the agrarian law-breaker bids the police defiance. 
And finally, they declare that experience is, in Ireland, in favour 
of coercion, that every agitation has collapsed when its leaders 
have been arrested, that every Coercion Bill has restored order, 





that every * Commission” in supersession of juries has dimin- 
ished crime,—in short, that Irishmen, in spite of their courage 
and their readiness to combine, have in them some- 
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thing which quails when the armed hand is shown. Call 
Parliament together, it is said, and re-enact the Peace 
Preservation Acts, and Ireland will sink back into a discon- 
tented tranquillity, far preferable to the mad excitement now 
stopping all progress and destroying all the happiness of life. 
We are not blind to the force of any of these arguments, and 
will add to them, on our own behalf, that in the present tem- 
per of Parliament it is to an orderly Ireland rather than to a 
disorderly Ireland that large concessions could most easily be 
made ; but still with all our horror of much that is passing in 
the sister-country, and our fear that disorder may deepen till 
Government will be compelled to give way, we cannot sup- 
port the prayer for coercion. We believe that it is 
demanded too much as a panacea, and that the price to 
be paid for it is too large. Everybody, we notice, who 
cries for coercion always uses that word for the sake of its 
vagueness, and avoids most carefully defining precisely what 
he means, and why he means it. Do those who call 
for coercion’? mean that Parliament should pass a 
disarming Act? If insurrection were expected, that might 
be wise, for the sake of the deluded insurgents, who do 
not know that the possession of “arms,” without discipline or 
dépots, under the modern conditions of warfare, hardly in- 
creases their chances in the field. But as against a social 
war, an Arms Act is of exceedingly little use. It does not 
prevent the passive resistance and resort to social outlawry, 
which are fatal to the collection of rent as of direct 
taxes. A disarmed people can commit murder. A gang 
carrying crowbars, straightened sevthes, or even cudgels, can 
kill an individual just as readily as if they were all in posses- 
sion of revolvers. Do they wish that juries should be super- 
seded by Commissions? The only effect of that measure, in 
the present condition of affairs, would be that witnesses would 
be terrorised, instead of jurymen,—as, indeed, already occurs in 
many districts; and the Commissions would either be para- 
lysed, or forced to decide by the light of their internal 
consciousness, as in the last stages of the French Terror, 


Fouquier Tinville’s juries were authorised to do. Do 
they mean that districts in which an outrage occurs 
should be held responsible for its occurrence? That 


device, successful, no doubt, under certain circumstances, is 
useless when one main cause of crime is a distress so deep 
that the State, in its own interest, cannot afford to deepen it. 
You can do many things with soldiers, but you cannot quarter 
them on paupers whose pauperism you deplore, or levy fines 
on districts where you are distributing State aid. © Or, 
finally, do they mean that the Ilabeas Corpus Act should 
be suspended, and Government allowed to lock up anybody 
whom the Chief Secretary or even the local Magistracy 
please? That has been an effective plan occasionally, but it 
has this drawback,—that it does not work in cases where 
leaders are not needed. Locking up a priesthood does not 
suppress a religion, or English Puritanism had died. The 
present agitation in Ireland is remarkable in this, that at all 
public meetings the audiences go far beyond the speakers, that 
the orators do not excite so much as get excited; and the 
arrest of leaders might mean, and in many counties would 
mican, the withdrawal of the last checks upon the prevalence 
of outrage. It was at a time when there was no Press, and a 
seditious speaker was flogged and a seditious recusant was 
hanged, and the Castle could order an arrest as easily as 
Count Melikoff can, that life and property were least secure 
in Ireland. No repression will ever be sterner, more consistent, 
or more abjectly obeyed than the Austrian repression of Italy ; 
and how much either of reconciliation or of victory came of 
that ? 

Let us, for goodness’ sake, speak frankly. We are not say- 
ing, or going to say, that it is impossible or even very diflicult 
to govern Ireland with the “iron hand,” to cover the country 
with soldiers and police, punish resistance to the law as treason, 
treat every riot as an cmeute, imprison dangerous persons in 
batches, and produce a sort of external order. If Great Britain 
were prepared to disfranchise Ireland, garrison her with sixty 
thousand men, and govern her as a Crown colony, through 
agents whose single duty was to maintain order, order would 
be maintained, and for a certain number of years there would 
even be a prosperity, more or less substantial. She might 
even grow so rich or become so empty as to cease from 
troubling. But the British people, alike by its defects and 
its great qualities, is disabled from carrying out a policy like 
that. It has not the consistency, and it has not the callous- 
uess. Within two years after the adoption of the Cromwellian 


method, the people would think it was doing wrong, would 


resent the jibes of the Continent at its falsity to ; 
principles, would rage at the occasional injustice et: rn 
accompanies repression, would grow wild over the predominan 
of militarism in Ireland, and would insist on belieyin a 
Island repentant, and trying once more the oxpeeliniae , 
representative government. And then Ireland would pve 
representatives whose business and pleasure it would be to mak, 
trouble once more. This is what has always happened por 
it would happen again, for the reason of its. happening ne th 
very nature of the dominant race. What we say is, that the 
only kind of coercion which a British Parliament is likely 
to sanction—a teazing, worrying coercion, under which 
everybody is made savage, but nobody is hanged— 
though it might produce momentary order, would pep. 
manently cure no one social evil in Ireland. It would 
deepen the desire for independence, without in the least ter. 
minating the social war. Landlord and tenant would still be 
sworn enemies, rent still insecure, capital still kept away by a 
reasonable distrust. Ireland would still be liable, on the re. 
currence of every bad season, to an outbreak of agrarian out. 
rage, which, in the blow it would inflict on credit, would undo 
all the benefit of the preceding good years. Mayo will not 
be prosperous because in Mayo nobody is free but the police, 
The social war in Ireland is an outcome of social evils. De 
Tocqueville, the least democratic of mankind, declared that 
the old r¢yime of France must have been fearfully bad, or it 
could not have left among the people so deep a tradition of 
hate; and we may say that the social system of Ireland must 
be bad, or it could not have created among the people the 
passionate detestation visible on every side. The business 
of Englishmen, their interest as well as their duty, their work 
as practical men, as well as their obligation as Christians, is to 
find out what is wrong in the social system ; and if it is curable, 
cure it, not hide it away from their own sight, by compelling the 
sufferers not to scream. The Government believe, as all wise 
observers believe, that in Ireland the sore is the conflict be- 
tween the Irish idea of what tenure should be, and the tenure 
established by English law, and they are striving with might 
and main to find the means of reconciling them. That is 
surely wiser than to begin again the old, weary round of 
oppression, order, liberty, disorder, oppression, and order again, 
which, for the last century, at all events, has been so utterly 
sterile, that at this moment the only thing many sensible 
Englishmen can think of to prevent Irish society from going 
to pieces is another Coercion Bill. Chloroform cures nothing, 
and though it may help the operator, without the operation 
it does pure mischief. 


THE BRIBERY COMMISSIONS. 

IIE proceedings of the Election Commissions are not 
pleasant reading to any one but a cynic, but they throw 

a good deal of light upon an interested and disputed problem. 
During the last ten years, we have been trying two great 
political experiments—enlarged constituencies and _ secret 
voting—from each of which there were confident prophets 
who predicted the best and the worst results. The character 
of the electoral body, it was admitted on all hands, must be 
affected for good or for ill by the new system. Mr. Lowe 
declared that the lowering of the franchise would be found 
in time to have added to the electorate a new stratum 
of venality and corruption. Mr. Mill argued that the 
adoption of the Ballot would remove the best security for 
the honest exercise of political rights, and would give freer 
play than before to sinister and illegitimate influences. The 
advocates of reform contended, against Mr. Lowe, that an ea- 
largement of the electoral area would so increase the difliculty 
of making corruption effective that, at any rate in its coarser 
form of bribery and treating, corruption would be generally 
abandoned. The supporters of secret voting rallied Mr. Mill 
on his ignorance of human nature, and asked triumphantly 
what inducement there could be to electionecring agents, the 
most astute of mankind, to incur the expense and risk the 
penalties of bribery, upon the doubtful chance that men who 
were knaves enough to take a bribe from one side, would not 
be knaves enough also to take advantage of the Ballot and 
vote for the other? We have now had three elections under 
the new franchise, and two elections under the Ballot. We 
ought, therefore, to be in a position to form, at any rate, a 
provisional judgment upon the comparative purity of the new 
and the old constituencies under the new and the old methods 
of voting. It must be acknowledged that experience shows 





that in one respect the adyocates and opponents of both 
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ally mistaken. The direct effects of our new 
institutions upon the character of the electorate have not been 
go great as was anticipated. To a large extent it is true that 
the places which were corrupt before are corrupt still, and the 
places which were pure before are pure still. The political 
rofligacy of a traditionally corrupt borough, as well as the 
slitical integrity of atraditionally pure one, survives all changes 
in the size of the constituency and in the machinery of repre- 
sentation. The virtue of communities, like that of individuals, 
seems to be, to some degree, the creature of their circumstances ; 
and it might be interesting, though it is beside our present pur- 
ose, to trace the influence which accidents of situation, of 
industrial and social surroundings, and of local history, have 
exercised in different places in raising or lowering the con- 
yentional standard of political morality. But though the 
measures of 1867 and 1872 may not have produced such great 
results in the direction either of increased purity or increased 
corruption as was expected of them, we believe that most im- 
artial observers would agree as to the general character of 
the result, such as it is. The opponents of Reform were wrong, 
when they predicted that enlarging the constituencies would 
increase bribery. The advocates of the Ballot were wrong, 
when they predicted that secrecy of voting would diminish 
bribery. 
This negative conclusion seems to us to be greatly strength- 
ened by what we now know of the General Election of last 
spring, and, thanks to the Bribery Commissions, our know- 
ledge is every day becoming wider and more definite. To 
deal, first, with the effect of the lowered suffrage, it isa 
significant fact that not a single town of the first rank, in point 
either of population or of industrial importance, has given 
occasion for an inquiry into its purity. The places whose 
demoralisation is at present being exposed are, all of them. 
boroughs of the second or third class, with a constituency which 
in no instance amounts to six thousand voting electors. There 
are many reasons why towns of this description should be the 
chosen haunts of corrupt electioneering. They are mostly old and 
rather sleepy places, where commercial enterprise has either 
died out, or has not yet been born. The political intelligence 
of their inhabitants is apt to be somewhat sluggish, and party 
lines are not strongly drawn, except at election-times. In such 
communities there is generally to be found a section of waiters 
upon Providence, who have no fixed convictions, who are 
numerous enough to turn the scale, and who are yet not too 
numerous to be bribed. One of the witnesses at Oxford gave 
the key to much of the gross corruption which is now being 
investigated, when he said that “ there were in the constitu- 
ency acertain number of Liberals and a certain number of 
Conservatives, and all the expense and trouble were incurred 
in the endeavour to obtain the votes of those who had no 
politics, and who were only to be moved by some interested 
motive.’ Now, in the populous constituencies which the 
Reform Act of 1867 gave to all our large towns, this 
state of things would be impossible. To bribe etfectively 
in a place where the electoral body exceeds 10,000, is a 
task to which the longest purse and the most _ perfect 
organisation would prove unequal. In any of the great 
centres of industry, the impracticability of systematic and 
detailed corruption is in itself a guarantee of purity. A 
vote is no more a marketable commodity in Manchester 
than sand is in Sahara. We are far, of course, from suggest- 
ing that the political virtue of Manchester would not be robust 
enough to withstand temptation, even if this accidental safe- 
guard were removed. But there can be little doubt that in 
many of our larger towns there are hundreds of electors who 
are only not venal because nobody bids for them; and no- 
body bids for them, because the tacit understanding of both 
political parties prevents either from entering into a com- 
petition of such vast dimensions that success or failure would 
be almost equally ruinous. It is in the smaller constituencies, 
to which the wider suffrage made comparatively slight additions, 
and not in the large ones, where, to use the favourite metaphor 
of the anti-reformers, the old electorate was “swamped ” 
by the flood of newly enfranchised artisans, that corruption is 
rankest and venality most shameless, And in no class, as the 
evidence at Oxford shows, is the evil more inveterate or more 
Incurable than among the Freemen,—the solitary represen- 
tatives of that romantic and venerable body over whose down- 
fall so many tears were shed by all true “ Contitutionalists ” 
In 1832. 
The investigations of the Commissioners also confirm the 
opinion that bribery goes on as vigorously under the Ballot as 
ever it did when voting was open. Indeed, the Ballot must 
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be credited with having developed a new branch of casuistry. 
To the strange inconsistencies of human nature must now be 
added the singular fact that the man who has taken a bribe 
will, in nine cases out of ten, make it a matter of conscience 
to vote as he has been bribed. He might vote the other way, 
and no one be any the wiser. But in that case, he would have 
either to act or to speak a lie, and this the honest creature 
eannot bring himself to do. Such an ethical phenomenon 
as this had, apparently, not been dreamt of in the philosophy 
of those clever advocates of the Ballot who refuted Mr. Mill, 
and proved that corruption and secret voting were incom- 
patible. Yet it isnow so familiar and well attested, that elec- 
tioneering agents in places like Oxford and Canterbury make it 
the basis of their calculations. One of the Liberal managers 
at Oxford, speaking of the multitude of men who were “ em- 
ployed ” as messengers, told the Commissioners that he “ did not 
know how the men voted, but his experience was that a man 
soon became interested in the success of the party which em- 
ployed him.” The word “employ” is, of course, used by the 
witness in a technical sense, and the whole thing could hardly 
be more judiciously put. In coarser language, it comes to this, 
—that if you bribe a man, you may trust him to vote for you. 
The story of “Cooper's lambs” illustrates in a more dramatic 
way the fidelity of the bribed to their temporary purchaser. 
‘‘ Cooper’s lambs” were named after an Oxford town coun- 
cillor, who had hired them for the first election, and during 
the contest they went about displaying Liberal colours. Mr. 
Walsh, the Conservative agent, gives an account of his inter- 
view with one of them:—“I met one, who said to me, ‘ My 
ribbons are red, but my heart is blue.’ I asked, ‘Can't you 
vote for us?’ and he replied, ‘No; Cooper employs me, and 
pays me well. I must vote on his side; but they say it will 
make no difference.” The loyalty of the “lamb” to his 
uncongenial employer seems not to have been thrown away on 
the experienced agent, who adds, “ At the last election, I took 
care to get all Cooper's lambs on our side.’ There can be 
little doubt that the votes of the “lambs,” thus skilfully 
transferred from one master to another, were faithfully given 
at the second election to Mr. Hall, and helped to swell the 
first triumph of the “ Conservative reaction.” The Ballot has 
doubtless done something, especially in the counties, to check 
that worst form of intimidation, which consists in the exercise 
of coercion by a social superior, though even there, if we may 
trust the accounts which we hear of the last Bute election, it 
is but a frail protection against a determined assertion of ter- 
ritorial supremacy. But public voting, which is almost an 
essential condition of effective intimidation, is by no means 
an essential condition of effective bribery. Corruption is as 
profitable, and therefore the inducement to resort to it is as 
great, under the Ballot as it ever was before. 

It would be premature at present to discuss the remedy for an 
evil as to whose causes and extent the further proceedings of 
the Commissioners will greatly add to our enlightenment. But, 
in view of the stringent legislation which will no doubt be 
called for, it may be well to bear in mind two things. In the 
first place, the severest punishment must still be reserved for the 
act of bribing, and not for the act of being bribed. Not only 
is the moral offence of the corrupter vastly greater than that 
of the corrupted, but whatever may be the penalty devised— 
and it should certainly include hard labour—its humiliation, 
and consequently its deterrent influence, will be far more 
keenly felt by the class who habitually buy votes, than by the 
class who habitually sell them. Once lay down the rule that 
every briber will be treated as a thief who is found in 
possession of stolen goods, and the market, which is a fictitious 
one, and kept up solely by the demand, will soon be closed. 
In the second place, no legislation, however severe, will be 
effective, unless there is a great change in the popular esti- 
mate of the crime of bribery. <A penal law which is greatly 
in advance of public opinion is always inoperative, because 
it cannot be enforced. Witnesses will not give evidence, juries 
will not convict, even Judges half unconsciously will modify 
their sentences. It was so in the case of duelling, and only a 
rapid intensifying of the national abhorrence of corruption 
will prevent its being so again in the case of bribery. Whether 
such a change of public feeling is likely to take place, it would 
be difficult to say, but we may derive some encouragement 
from the history of the House of Commons itself. A hundred 
and fifty years ago, the House was as corrupt as the most 
corrupt of the constituencies is now. At the present day, 
there is, probably, no purer legislature in the world. Public 
opinion, which cleansed Parliament, can also cleanse the 
Constituencies, 
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LORD REAY ON ENGLISH DIPLOMACY. 


SCOTCH PEER, who is also a Liberal, is so effectually 
i debarred from public life, that he may well be excused 
for taking advantage of any opportunity that chance throws 
in his way to let the world know that he has political views, 
and that he is capable of expressing them with force and elo- 
quence. Such, we suppose, would be Lord Reay’s justification of 
the topics which he selected for discussion in his presidential 
address at the Social Science Congress, One can imagine, in- 
deed, that a blank look would steal over the face of many an 
enthusiastic Congress-goer, as he gradually realised that he was 
being defrauded of his just expectations. Nothing about the 
growth of primary schools; not even a passing allusion to the 
spread of juster ideas of “sanitation ;” no statistics as to the 
increased consumption of intoxicants! The votaries of Social 
Science might well ask themselves, with some natural asperity, 
whether they had come all the way to Edinburgh to hear the 
praises of disinterested diplomacy and the European concert. 
That, however, is a purely domestic question, which the mem- 
bers of the Congress may be left to settle among themselves. 
Outsiders may be permitted to rejoice that Lord Reay has for 
once relieved them of an annual weariness. Eschewing the tra- 
ditional platitudes of the Social-Science platform, he addressed 
himself to matters which are, at any rate, not hopelessly stale, 
and upon which his political and diplomatic experience 
entitle him to speak with not a little authority. We welcome 
the innovation, and though we cannot but fancy that we 
detect here and there in Lord Reay’s discourse unnecessary 
concessions to the genius of common-place, we think that on 
the whole he has struggled boldly and victoriously with the 
difficulties of his position, and has set an example which, 
in spirit, if not in letter, his successors would do well to 
imitate. 

Lord Reay’s main purpose appears to have been to define 
the proper function of European, and more especially of 
English, diplomacy, under existing political conditions. 
But his subject has grown under his hand, and his address 
treats incidentally an immense variety of topics, which 
bear more or less directly upon the international rela- 
tions of the civilised world, both past and future. We 
shall not attempt to follow his somewhat devious course. 
The most interesting and also the most definite section 
of his speech is that which deals with the position and 
influence of Great Britain among the Great Powers. Lord 
Reay foresees a considerable future for English diplomacy, if 
England will frankly adopt and consistently pursue a policy 
of neutrality, as distinguished from a policy of non-inter- 
vention. Of the Great Powers, she alone has nothing to 
gain by European war. The military and bureaucratic institu- 
tions which prevail all over the Continent are a twofold cause 
of restlessness. They maintain, in all the countries in which 
they exist, a large class who find in war the best road to per- 
sonal distinction and profit. And they keep the statesmen of 
the nations concerned in an attitude of jealous watchfulness, 
each looking on at his neighbour's preparations, and waiting 
impatiently for the collision which must some day come. 
Moreover, each of the great Continental Powers has either 
lost territory which it is determined to regain, or has set its 
affections on territory which it is determined to acquire. 
France must recover her provinces, and Italy deliver her * un- 
redeemed” sons. Germany must round off her south-eastern 
frontier, and obtain a sea-board on the west. For Austria 
and Russia, the Balkan peninsula is a constant temptation 
and source of rivalry. General mistrust dominates the inter- 
national relations of the Continent, and neither treaties, which 
are regarded merely as provisional arrangements, nor doctrines, 
like the balance of power, which are exploded fictions, avail to 
eounteract it. England, however, lies outside the area of dis- 
turbance, because none of its causes touch her. Her domestic 
institutions, whatever may be their faults, do not foster the 
military spirit. Her Empire, wide as it is, is so situated that 
she does not covet an inch of European territory. Her ideal 
is, or ought to be, found in securing the future of the great 
countries whose social system she has started, and whose 
progress will soon dwarf into insignificance the petty poli- 
ties of the Continent. Continental statesmen know all 
this, as well as we do. They see that England, so long as 
she keeps on her own path, has no sinister purposes to serve, 
The moment, however, that she begins to contract alliances, 
her disinterestedness ceases, and she becomes an object of 
suspicion and fear. The condition of the commanding in- 
fluence she might exercise if she chose, is that she shall keep 


clear of all entangling connections with an 
European Governments. If it would but 2 By ee pe 
these lines, Lord Reay believes that English diplomae Ny on 
restrain the aggressive tendencies of the Continental Pon ht 
protect the existence of the small non-military States a 
become in times of difficulty and danger the rallying- a rye 
the European Concert. os « 
We confess that Lord Reay puts a higher value upon diplo. 
macy than we should be inclined to allow to it. He re 
nises, indeed, that the old-fashioned diplomatists, whether’ 
the pompous and high-flown Metternich school, or of A 
cunning and cynical Talleyrand school, are no longer of my i 
use. The overwhelming success of Bismarck hag re Secok 
them by a new type, more adapted to the requirements of : 
age which does in a dozen years work which used to em ies 
the energies of half-a-century. But we cannot help feeling 
as we read Lord Reay’s account of the clever manourres . , 
which the great Chancellor hocussed the Emperor Napoleos, 
and Prince Gortchakoff, that the diplomatists concerned were 
for the most part puppets, whose services could easily have 
been dispensed with. Lord Reay has been a diplomatist, and 
therefore, knows more than any outsider can of the actual 
working of that mysterious trade. But the world at 
large has a strong suspicion that diplomacy has now. 
days very little to do, either with hastening or retardin 
the great collisions which from time to time shatter and - 
shape the State system of Europe. It may help to smooth 
away the little irritations which arise in the every-day 
intercourse of Governments, but it is impotent to arrest 
the development of nationalities, or even to counteract the 
strong will of a single determined and sagacious statesman, 
But whatever may be the case with diplomacy in general, 
we have not been accustomed in England to feel much pride 
in or to expect great results of our own diplomacy, Many 
people will, perhaps, be surprised to hear that in the opinion 
of Lord Reay, an ex-diplomatist who has been in the ser. 
vice of a foreign Power, England had attained in the 
days of Lord Clarendon “a position which made her 
listened to with respect in every capital.” and which was due 
to her absclute neutrality and to the straightforwardness of 
her statesmen. To those who contend that, with democratic 
institutions like ours, a continuous and far-reaching foreign 
policy is impossible, Lord Reay replies that the publicity 
which, seems to be destructive to successful diplomacy is really 
an advantage. ‘In comparing the merits of English and 
Continental foreign policy, the advantage is ours, because the 
aims of our policy forbid encroachment ; and the means, being 
of necessity public, are such that they disarm all suspicion 
and prevent misunderstanding arising.” Here, as in other parts 
of his address, Lord Reay seems to us to fall into that “ ideal- 
ism’ which he professes himself to be so anxious to avoid. 
The experience of the last few years has shown that Pazrlia- 
mentary institutions are quite compatible with secret diplo- 
macy, andit cannot be said that Lord Salisbury’s mancuvre- 
ings were of a character to “ disarm all suspicion.” The truth 
is that Lord Reay indulges too freely in counsels of perfection. 
The policy of neutrality without non-intervention, which he 
has sketched out as the proper one for England, though excellent 
in principle, is hardly practicable. It may well be that we 
are better fitted than any other European Power to occupy the 
position of a moderating and disinterested counsellor. But we 
have some serious disqualifications for the office, of which Lord 
Reay takes little account. The acquisition of Cyprus has proved 
that territory west of Suez is not without its charms for us. The 
possession of Gibraltar and Malta gives us a direct concern in 
the distribution of power on the Mediterranean coasts, The 
fate of Egypt and Asia Minor, both of them countries to 
which any great European conflict would almost necessarily 
extend, cannot be altogether indifferent to us, so long as we 
hold India. In addition to these material interests, we are 
under treaty-obligations which bind us in certain eventualities! 
in some cases to all the Great Powers, in others to twe or 
more of them. While we touch Europe at so many sensitive 
points, we cannot expect to be universally credited with the 
pure motives and beneficent mission a reputation for which is 
essential, if we are to play the part which Lord Reay assigns 
tous. We can only hope that as time rolls on, and the non- 
European branches of the English race grow in numbers and 
importance, the comparative smallness of the stake which 
England has in Europe will be more generally recognised, and 
her moral authority, as that of a disinterested adviser, corre- 
spondingly increased. 
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POLAND AND THE HAPSBURGS. 


HE situation in Eastern Europe, and the rivalries imputed 
T to the Governments of Russia and Austria, tend once 
e to direct public attention to the condition of Poland. It 
pow be added that the recent policy of Austria in particular 
oe sto be distinctly calculated to bring the Polish question, 
appe “i form or another, before the world. The triumphal 
= cath of the Emperor Francis Joseph through Galicia a few 
= back would have secured a share of public notice at any 
time, but taken in connection with many other indications of the 
he Hapsburgs towards the Poles, it deserves to take 
rank as an event in the domestic, and perhaps also the foreign, 
relations of the Dual Monarchy. Even the most German of 
the Ministries which have essayed the difficult task of 
governing the discordant nationalities of Austria have been 
accustomed to treat the Galicians with studied considera- 
tion, and it must be added that the politic and statesmanlike 
conduct of the Polish Deputies often exhibited a marked con- 
trast to the petulant intolerance of Moravian and Bohemian 
malcontents and separatists. Since the accession of the Taaffe 
Ministry to office, the favour shown to the Polish nation has 
been all that could be expected from a Cabinet which had set 
its heart upon conciliating even the proverbial obstinacy of 
Czechs, An Imperial visit to Galicia has from time to time 
been suggested, but the project was said to have its firmest 
opponents in the bosom of the Imperial family. Not that the 
Austrian Sovereign was personally indifferent to an access of 
popularity, or that he shrank from the fatigue of a ceremonial 
progress, But it was well understood that the explosion 
of Polish enthusiasm only too likely to greet the presence of 
the courtly and beneficent Hapsburg might be all the more 
unpleasant to the Russian Government, from the impos- 
sibility of producing any parallel demonstration within 
the Russian share of the partitioned kingdom. The 
alliance between Vienna and St. Petersburg was still too 
valuable, or the probability of its future rupture was still 
too remote, to allow the Austrian statesmen to indulge in the 
provocation of a display of Austro-Polish enthusiasm and co- 
operation. There is now so much the more matter for grave 
consideration by all observers of the turn of affairs in Eastern 
and Central Europe, when an Emperor of Austria is seen, not 
only not avoiding, but openly courting the warmest demon- 
strations of allegiance and devotion on the part of the Polish 
nation, within a few miles of the Russian frontier. No cireum- 
stance was, apparently, omitted which could enhance the im- 
portance and significance of the Imperial visit. Wherever an 
ovation was awaiting him, thither the Emperor directed his 
progress. And ovations awaited him on every side. The 
national traditions and associations of the Poles were 
marked out by him for every possible encouragement. 
Four hundred Galician nobles rode on many occasions in 
his train. The addresses of tke municipalities and orders of 
society were read to the Monarch in the Polish tongue, and 
were graciously acknowledged in the same language. The 
President of the Diet bade him welcome in Polish. What a 
contrast to Russian Poland, where the national language is 
rigorously ostracised from all official recognition! The Polish 
national dress, the Polish national colours, lined every route, 
waved from every balcony and window. More important 
than the Guard of Nobles, at many places long cavaleades of 
small proprietors and peasants insisted upon surrounding and 
accompanying the Sovereign. ‘How many are you?” said 
the Emperor pleasantly, on one occasion, to a young peasant 
who, at the head of a long troop of his fellows, rode at the 
side of the carriage, Six hundred here, your Majesty,” was 
the suggestive reply ; “but your Majesty has only to say the 
word, and we shall be a hundred thousand.” It were strange, 
indeed, if such greetings did not provoke grave reflections upon 
the mutual relations of Hapsburgs and Romanoffs at the pre- 
sent conjuncture, 

It was not very long ago that much expectation was 
cherished in political quarters of a possible reconciliation be- 
tween the Russian and Polish branches of the Slavonic race. 
The idea was popular in Russia among hundreds of the most 
liberal of the reformers, who hailed with confidence the brilliant 
dawn of the Alexandrine Reforms, a quarter of a century ago. 
Noble and able Poles, like that Marquis Wielopolski who 
managed to keep his optimism to the very outbreak of the 
surrection of 1863, sincerely laboured to bring about peace 
and union between the two opposing, yet kindred stocks, and 
the transient promise of freedom which preceded the great 
sutection of 1830 seemed to encourage the enthusiasts. 
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The question is whether any such hopes are entertained at 
present, and it would not appear that in official circles, at any 
rate, any flattering illusion is cherished on the subject in 
Russia. There were, it is true, some pretensions to respond 
to the challenge of the Austrian visit to Galicia by a Russian 
visit to Warsaw. According to latest advices, however, even the 
intended presence of the Csarewitch at Count Henkel’s Polish 
country-house has not commended itself to the supreme 
authorities, and the revived report of projected measures of 
repression in Russian Poland would not favour the hope of a 
speedy improvement of the Russo-Polish situation. 

A pamphlet entitled “ Poland and the Hapsburgs,” which 
has just been published at Paris, seems to be inspired by high 
authority among the exiles, and deals with the part which is 
sketched for the House of Hapsburg to perform. The anony- 
mous author makes no secret of his conviction that all is over 
between the Russians and the Poles, as far as any possible 
chance of reconciliation is concerned, and he devotes himself 
to an exposition of the reasons which should centre in the 
Austrian dynasty the hopes of the Polish race. “ In Austria, 
the children of Poland are free citizens by as good a title as 
Germans, Moravians, Czechs, and Tyrolese...... The 
journals of Galicia, published in the national tongue, recall to 
the country each day the glories of the past, in keeping before 
it the hopes of the future; our Deputies discuss with perfect 
independence in the Parliament at Vienna the policy of the 
Government ; two Galician Deputies sit at this moment as 
members of the Imperial Cabinet. The Galician Diet exercises 
the most important influence over the conduct of local affairs. 
Our religion is respected, our traditional institutions, renewed 
by the touch of the modern spirit, develope without hindrance, 
while our industries have enormously increased during the past 
few years.” It must be owned that this record of the influ- 
ence, liberty, and prosperity enjoyed by the Poles under the 
House of Hapsburg, is hardly calculated to diminish the indig- 
nation of the Polish people at the contrary spectacle presented 
by Russian despotism beyond the border. Nor is it in any 
speculative or academic spirit that the author of this sig- 
nificant pamphlet has undertaken to bring the question of the 
sufferings and the opportunities of his countrymen before 
the world at the present moment. He openly declares that 
all the children of Poland ought to be prepared to meet the 
crisis which will soon break upon them. He confidently pre- 
dicts the near approach of the inevitable shock between Russia 
and Austria, and he assures the Austrian Monarchy of the 
heartfelt devotion of the Poles. Observers, with less reason 
for invoking the commencement of hostilities between Russia 
and Austria, may very well be unable so confidently to recog- 
nise the rapid approach of the crisis. There can be little 
doubt, however, that Austria might under certain cireum- 
stances, if it were only for the purpose of negotiation and 
bargaining, derive large benefit from the affections of the 
Polish people, by contrast with their fierce resentment against 
the Russian Government. Whether it would altogether suit 
Austria’s purpose, however, to cast in her lot too completely 
with a race which cherishes such aspirations for absolute 
national independence, is an additional element of the problem 
which a Polish writer might naturally be liable to under- 
estimate, 





GUY'S. 

VHE lamentable struggle which has now been going on for 
many months in Guy’s Hospital has at length come to a 
crisis. The Medical Staff, in whose sense of wounded anour- 
propre and professional pride is the true origin of the entire 
difficulty, have evidently worked themselves up to a point at 
which reasoning is vain, and business is of necessity brought 
to a stand-still. In a correspondence published in the Times 
of Thursday, Mr. T. Bryant, Surgeon to the Hospital, forwards 
a kind of ultimatum to the Governors, and insists that they 
shall give the Hospital a nursing system approved by the 
medical officers, and a Treasurer in whom the doctors have con- 
fidence,—that is, in other words. demands that the Governors 
shall dismiss Miss Burt and Mr. Lushington, and agree to 
govern themselves in future by the advice of the Medical 
Staff. The letter is written in a tone of exasperation, 
strangely in contrast with the moderation displayed by the 
Governors in their explanation of last week, addressed to the 
public through the Guardians of St. Saviour’s. And in another 
letter to the Treasurer, Mr. Bryant almost gives him the lie 
direct, asserting that his letter is ** caleulated to convey an im- 
pression exactly contrary to truth,"—not, be it observed, to the 
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‘truth. There is no mistaking the imputation or the temper 
it indicates, which is further displayed in a letter which, ac- 
cording to the President, Mr. Hucks Gibbs, the Governors have 
received from Dr. Habershon and Mr. Cooper Forster, on behalf 
of the whole Staff. In this document he says, those gentle- 
men, after refusing to accept a conciliatory proposal made by 
the Governors, accuse them of “ continuing a system which 
they know to be mischievous,’ In other words, they charge 
them with deliberate bad-faith in the execution of their trust. 
It is obvious that with a Medical Staff in this temper, the use- 
fulness of Guy’s Hospital is temporarily at an end, and the 
Governors, therefore, were right in calling, on Thursday, a 
special meeting to decide finally what was to be done. The 
meeting was attended by men of reputation from all parts of 
the country, and resolved upon the most decided steps. After 
full discussion of the facts, they determined that Dr. 
Habershon and Mr. J. Cooper Forster should be called 
upon to resign. The majority being very large, and in- 
cluding men like Lord Coleridge, Lord Cottesloe, Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, and Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, this 
must be considered a final vote in condemnation of the posi- 
tion taken up by the Medical Staff, and will, of course, lead 
to the most serious consequences. If the gentlemen named 
do not resign, the Governors have no alternative but to dis- 
miss them, or resign themselves ; and whether they resign or 
are dismissed, they will probably be followed by all their col- 
leagues, and owing to the strong tendency of the profession to 
combine on all points involving its amour-propre, will not be 
succeeded by men of equally well recognised medical rank. 
Such a state of affairs must temporarily destroy the School, 
even if it does not lead to the closing of the Hospital, besides 
giving rise to a bitter conflict between those who accept office 
under such circumstances and the remainder of the profession. 

No situation could be more disastrous, or more gravely 
to be deplored by all who have the interests of Medicine at 
heart ; yet serious as the consequences of their action will be, 
it is impossible to question that the Governors are in the 
right. The Hospital is entrusted to them, and in the last 
resort they must rule it according to their best judgment, or 
quit office. They cannot abandon their duty because the 
Medical Staff dislike the way in which it is performed, or 
shift it on to the Doctors whom they are appointed to 
select and control, and cannot while performing it sub- 
mit to direct imputations from officers of the Hospital. 
They must, therefore, act as they have acted, whatever 
the results ; and are only responsible for them if they have 
acted, which is impossible, in bad-faith. They should 
not, of course, stand upon their dignity, which can take care 
of itself, and will not be seriously assailed. If they can see 
any possible plan by which the quarrel can be appeased, 
short of doing violence to their own sense of justice and 
right, they should adopt it; but if they cannot—and we can 
see no such plan, unless they can anticipate the time when 
the Hospital must be rebuilt, and can close it for that 
purpose until passion dies away—they must go forward, 
accepting any consequences with calmness and resignation. 
They are convinced, as they have declared, that the one 
reasonable and just complaint of the Doctors, that the Nurses 
do not obey medical orders, is unfounded, and they cannot in 
self-respect act as if they thought it sound. The misfortune 
is very great, so great that almost any honourable method of 
escape ought to be embraced, but it is not upon the shoulders 
of the Governors of Guy’s Hospital that the responsibility will 
lie. 





MR. HUXLEY AT BIRMINGHAM. 

HERE never was such a broad-minded speech pronounced 

in favour of narrow-mindedness as Mr. Huxley’s, at the 
opening of the Mason College, Birmingham. It is a speech 
which it is a delight to read, full of argument and glittering 
with epigram, rich with illustration and evidence, and in 
passages rising to a level of eloquence which suggests that had 
fate led Mr. Huxley into Parliament, he might have rivalled Mr. 
Bright as an orator, equally acceptable to the cultivated and 
to the people. Mr. Huxley traversed the whole field of Kuro- 
pean culture, sketched in broad, pictorial outlines the history of 
the Three Learnings—the ancient, the modern, and the scien- 
tific—and acknowledged, almost with fervour, the surpass- 
ing value in its time of each; but the object of it all was 
to show that in excluding politics and theology, Greek and 
Latin, and literature from the curriculum of his College, Sir 
Josiah Mason is in the right. He uses an admirable power of 





expression, a wide knowledge of history, and a keen insight aa 
human prejudices, to show how excellent a thing it is foy Pi 
who desire to see to keep one eye always shut. Know all thi O8e 
he says to young physicists, but not theology ; study all thine 
but not letters. Use all instruments, with the exception - 
of Latin and Greek. Sir Josiah Mason, now a man ; 
unusual age, has founded and endowed in Birmingham m 

Science College, and, while allowing many alterations as time 
goes on, has, in drawing up its rules, laid down most ex. 
plicit instructions that party politics and theology shall 
be totally excluded, and that the College shall “make no 
provision for mere literary instruction and education,” be 
which phrase, as Mr. Huxley explains, he intends to gx. 
clude absolutely both Latin and Greek.* In making thege 

rules, if he has made them, Sir Josiah Mason is, of course. 

entirely within his right. He endows the College out of 

his own resources, and if he thinks politics disturbing 

theology barren, and Greek and Latin useless, he has 
right to act on his convictions, while Birmingham may still 
benefit by his generosity and his faith in the fruitful character 
of the teaching of Science. We should, had we been comment. 
ing on his foundation, have regretted his decision, but 
not have criticised it, except from the point of view of 
expediency. When, however, Mr. Huxley, who, of all 
physicists alive, has, perhaps, the largest amount of literary 
faculty, who can, at any rate when writing or speaking, always 

reckon on an admiring audience, uses his powers to declare that 
Sir Josiah’s decision is wise, that the men of science should 
despise theology, and keep out of political study, and abandon 
Greek and Latin, when, in fact, he proclaims it best to separate 
science and “ literature’ in its broad sense, we must protest, 
and ask why, on his own theory, he prefers lopsidedness in the 
curriculum of any place of education, or of any class of students, 
That he does this is clear, for he says:—‘ For those who 
mean to make Science their serious occupation, or who intend to 
follow the profession of medicine, or who have to enter early on 
the business of life,—for all these, in my opinion, classical edu. 
cation is a mistake; and it is for that reason that I am glad to see 
‘mere literary education and instruction’ shut out from the 
curriculum of Sir Josiah Mason’s College, seeing that its inclusion 
would probably lead to the introduction of the ordinary smatter- 
ing of Latin and Greek.” All doctors, all men of science, all 
who desire to enter early on the business of life,—that is surely 
a multitude to be excluded from the study of theology and 
politics, and the ancient vehicles of thought. Mr. Huxley 
says he dreads lopsidedness, and would, therefore, have French 
and German, especially German, carefully studied ; but if those 
languages are valuable in giving culture, why exclude by for- 
mal rule Latin and Greek, which also are languages that are 
valuable as instruments of culture. Ts it only because a consen- 
sus of the Western world has declared them the best instru- 
ments? Such a consensus may prove little, perhaps, but its 
existence can disprove nothing. Anidea may be accurate, even 
though the majority of men believe it, or even if it seemed true 
to monks in the Middle-ages. Or is it that there is more of 
culture—which Mr. Huxley acknowledges to be the object—to be 
obtained, and obtained rapidly, from French and German, than 
from Greek and Latin? Surely that is a question not to be 
decided on authority, but only out of a large experience; 
and as yet the experience is little, and much of it tells directly 
the other way. The men who have hitherto displayed most of 
that completeness and manysidedness of cultivation which we 
call culture have been men trained in the old learning,—which, 
after all, did not so greatly impair the scientific acumen of Sir 
Isaac Newton, or render Harvey a less valuable contributor to 
the reservoir of medical knowledge. They knew Latin, poor 
things!—Sir Isaac rather well. On the other hand, those 
who have studied German and French in preference to Greek and 
Latin, that is, the educated women of Great Britain, have hitherto 
exhibited a certain imperfection of culture in its widest sense, 
which has induced the most advanced friends of learning to 
persuade them to enter once more into the old paths. The girls 
are all learning Greek. The question must be decided by exper- 
ience, and not by authority, but as yet the curriculum of Girton 
is the answer to Mr. Huxley’s proposition. For the exclusion 
of politics we do not particularly care, unless the word “politics” 
includes history, for politics are in the air of Birmingham, and 


—— 


* We are bound to add that Mr. Max Miller, speaking on the same subject, and 
with the same information, denies that Latin and Greek are excluded. Which- 
ever statement is the correct one, our object is to answer Mr. Huxley’s argument, 
not to censure the Mason College. 
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not be excluded from education any more than respiration can 
den in the class-rooms ; but in praising the exclusion of 
Mr. Huxley stultities himself. He allows that one grand 
object of education must be the attainment of a power of “ criti- 
cism of life,” and how can there bea criticism of life of any value, 
when the greatest phenomenon of life, the fact that all nations 
in all ages have been penetrated with the belief that this life 
is nothing to another unseen life to come, is systematically 
ignored P Grant that the belief in the supernatural is the 
gsest of the illusions, and still it is the most universal, most 
influential, and most deserving study by those who would 
attain to a lofty faculty of “ criticism of life.” The materialist 
may be a good doctor, but what is he worth, if he does not even 
erceive the effect of the great illusion on his patient’s mind ? 
To strike out theology and condemn Greek and Latin when the 
object is full culture, is as foolish as to prohibit to the physicist 
the study of astronomy, because there was once an astrology, or 
toforbid the student to read the “ Principia,” because there 
are other and newer methods of arriving at the results of New- 
ton’s thought. We have read somewhere that Russian country 
carpenters plane and saw with axes; is the axe, therefore, to be, 
jn a regenerated Russia, the one proscribed tool ? 

The truth is that Mr. Huxley is more influenced than he 
thinks he is, or than a philosopher ought to be, by a sentiment 
of recoil. Because during the middle-ages the teachers of man- 
kind thought that the only fitting or valuable object of study 
was how to live so that the eternal life might be blissful, and there- 
fore despised or persecuted physical inquiry, he justifies the pro- 
scription of theology. And because later teachers of mankind, 
penetrated with the value of all they had gained from the Renais- 
sance, unduly exalted the knowledge of Greek and Latin as the 
one road to culture, therefore Mr. Huxley is content to banish 
those languages from the curriculum of men intended for 
scientific life. Theology was all in all, so it shall be nothing ; 
Latin and Greek were the only tools, so all shall be used but 
Latin and Greek. Those are not the arguments of reason, 
but of irmtation, an irritation visible in a curious injustice 
which Mr. Huxley does to modern humanists. So far are 
they, or the best of them, from exalting literature as the 
only path to culture, that both in this country and in France 
they have raised the grandest instrument of science, mathe- 
matics, to a complete equality with it, have taught that the man 
who has not the command of both is mentally incomplete, and 
have, as regards many of the practical objects of education— 
winning State examinations, for instance—given to the latter a 
faint but perceptible superiority. No doubt, they have not been 
quite as fair to modern languages, but it has been from no con- 
tempt for them, any more than the gymnast has a contempt 
for riding, but because they have thought those languages, like 
the “ologies,” only subjects for the application of the mental 
strength which the classics and mathematics secure. And so 
nvitated intellectually is Mr. Huxley, that he does not see how 
completely he has himself satirised his own argument. The 
pietists who taught that theology was the only knowledge worth 
acquiring are to him objects of ridicule, and even dislike, for 
their narrow-minded exclusiveness ; but exchange theology for 
science, and he himself, in this apology for the Mason scheme, 
is as exclusive as any monk. Grant Science all she claims, 
and still she does not cover the whole field of life, or explain 
either man’s affections, or his conscience, or his dread and long- 
ing for an influence not visible to his senses. Those are 
“facts” in the strictest scientific sense, just as much as the 
tides are, and why are they to be excluded from the field of 
study? Mr. Huxley is bitter over the monopoly enjoyed by 
Greek and Latin, and condemns, while in a passage of striking 
eloquence he explains, the exclusive worship of them ; but why is 


call . 
be forbid 


theology; 


- It less narrow-minded to exclude those instruments for acquiring 


knowledge, than to declare them the only ones that man can use ? 
The theologian may be narrow, but he does not, except in India, 
Prohibit the study of anatomy as nil; and the University 
Don may be bigoted, but he does not legislate out any language 
as certainly useless to the student. Science is great, and will 
be greater still; but it is not all, and cannot become all, and in 
making it all, the framers of the rules for Mason's College are 
as foolish as the Khalif who burnt all other books, because the 
Koran contains all that it is necessary to know. Mr. Huxley 
Says aman might be as great a scholar as Erasmus, and know 
no more of the causes of the present fermentation of men’s 
minds than Erasmus did. That is true, and a man may be 
trained into the greatest of physicists, and know no more why 


men are free in Birmingham, or why mankind lose their reason 
in straining after the unknown, than the students of Mason’s 
College will, if educated only there. Which is the larger loss ? 
THE POLITICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMAN. 

MONG the many points of interest in the Trades-Union 
£\ Congress at Dublin, not the least appears to us to be the 
light it throws on the changed position of women. No member 
of a workman’s Congress a few years ago would have had an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on female suffrage such 
as was elicited from Mr. Broadhurst, and the fact that his 
opinion was adverse seems to us far less significant, as a sign 
of changed public opinion, than the fact that it was called for. 
We will not inquire into the justice of his opinion that women 
are too unreasonable and too obstinate to be entrusted with power, 
but the remark suggests some consideration of the question, 
—How far do the political feelings of women differ, in moral 
colouring, from those of men? ‘That they do differ will be 
denied only by one who is exceedingly prejudiced, or whose 
experience is very narrow. Women have common sympathies 
as well as common interests, and as they become more educated, 
and enter more into men’s professions and interests, these com- 
mon sympathies, belonging as they do to more than half the 
population of Great Britain, can hardly fail to become more 
distinct. In what direction are they likely to tell ? 

History has but little to say in answer to our question, and 
unless we are cautious in putting it may prove not only an 
incompetent, but a misleading witness. It could speak of those 
alone in whom political zeal was an outlet for the spirit of 
intrigue and of the desire of personal influence, or in whom it 
was the produce of one of those eras of political upheaval from 
which no inferences can be drawn for ordinary life. Neither 
a Madame de Longueville nor a Madame Roland would afford 
much guidance in speculating on the political Englishwoman of 
the future. It is, indeed, no new thing for women to take an 
interest in social questions, and many figures rise to the mind’s 
eye as we turn to social reform, quite as memorable, if not 
as brilliant, as those for whom that hero of the Fronde 
declared that, 

‘nour plaire 4 ces beaux yeux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux Rois, je l’aurai fait aux Dieux.” 
Political zeal in womankind (if we give the expression its 
due scope) is commemorated on better soil than a land 
wasted with fire and sword. For let it be remembered that it 
is only by a most narrow and arbitrary restriction of the ideal 
of Politics that we exclude from it the consideration of social 
questions, properly so called. To make Politics mean no more 
than the polemics of party interest, and suppose a strong 
political interest to show itself necessarily and exclusively im 
the endeavour to turn the Government out, or keep the Oppo- 
sition out, is to narrow the application of the word no 
less than if one were to speak of London as a_ short 
expression for Great Britain. We would here use the word 
“ Politics’? in its largest sense, and understand by it everything 
that concerns the welfare of those masses of human beings 
who make up a polity. 

Taken in this larger sense, the world has seen, it is true, not 
a few specimens of the political interest of women,—women 
who have entered with lively self-devotion into the ameliora- 
tion of a class, and set the stamp of their zealous effort 
on legislation, or at all events on that public feeling which 
leads to legislation. But in all of them there is almost as 
much to forget as to remember, before we accept them as 
specimens of what the political woman may be in the 
future. We are looking for a state of things in which 
a strong public interest, and all that it implies, shall be 
thought just as natural and laudable ina womanasaman. No 
one can say that this has ever yet been the case. A woman has 
always been able to justify her interest by working outany valuable 
result ; but she has always had to begin by doing something un- 
conventional, peculiar ; and we cannot argue from the influence 
of exceptional circumstances to the influence of ordinary cireum- 
stances, even when the only thing changed in them is the fact 
of their being exceptional. It is difficult to overrate the disad- 
vantages of singularity. The degree in which people in general 
allow for it is always below its true value. They hardly ever 
see how anything, whether it be defect or power, which makes a 
person remarkable, should tell on his ihole nature, and modify 
parts of the character which seem to have no relation to it. 





Heat, which has to liquefy ice as well as to warm water, does 
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not reveal itself to the thermometer. We must wait till all 
those crystal bonds are dissolved before we can feel the genial 
neighbourhood of the busy worker. Nor can we judge of the 
true influence of zeal by watching zeal which has to justify its 
own existence, as well as effect its object. We must see it 
exhibited in a sympathetic medium, before we can really know 
what it is. 

But although all inference from the political activity of 
women, as exhibited in the past, is subject to large correction, it 
is not valueless. ‘To see how people behave in one set of cir- 
cumstances is a help towards judging how they will behave in 
another, and while it is difficult to remember that circum- 
stances which seem the same are really different, yet perhaps 
those who do remember this difference are in danger of exag- 
gerating it. The obstacles which women have found in the way 
of public work, so far as they arise from a general sense of its 
being unwomanly, will disappear in the future, and have to a 
considerable extent disappeared already. But so far as these 
obstacles belong to the nature of the employments which they 
already carry on, and which they cannot give up, we have 
no right to expect any change. Speaking generally, we 
should say that the change of feeling will liberate single women 
from the barriers that have made a career difficult, and them 
alone. No change of feeling can set free for a career the 
mother of ten children. We could not say, indeed, that all our 
reformers have been single women. Mrs. Fry is not the only 
wife whose activity will be remembered in connection with 
the welfare of a class, but an exception here and there does 
not invalidate the obvious rule that a household gives 
work enough for one person to do. And not only the 
amount of work must be considered, but its character. A 
man’s work is continuous, and a great many women might 
make their work continuous, if they would exercise sufficient self- 
control; but the mother of a family, under ordinary circum- 
stances, must consent to be interrupted at any moment. The 
leisure that remains after work that is interrupted is as unlike the 
leisure that remains after work that is continuous, asthe corn-fields 
quitted by a foraging party in the enemy’s country are to the 
cornfields left by reapers who have finished their day’s work. 
It is an idle dream to suppose that better arrangements could 
cure this evil. The demands of the nursery and the household 
could never be compressed into a compact division of the day, 
from which no straggling detail should ever invade the territory 
given up to a study of social or political problems. The atten- 
tion of women to such problems is always affected by its frag- 
mentary nature. “ Work is not interfered with by homogeneous 
interest,” says one of the most profound observers of human 
nature—Aristotle—* but by heterogeneous.” The mind, there- 
fore, unconsciously seeks to preserve a certain continuity of 
interest through any change of attention, and sifts out what is 
familiar from much that may be far more important, not from 
any frivolous tendency, but from a healthy desire to grasp only 
what can be incorporated with possessions already gained. It 
is not difficult to foresee what aspect of political matters will 
always prove most homogeneous with a woman’s interests. A 
difficult political problem requires the same kind of attention as 
a volume of history; hardly any one could read a volume of 
Hallam or Hume at odd ten minutes while he was kept wait- 
ing; and any valuable opinion, for instance, on Mr. Forster’s 
Trish Bill would be equally ditticult to form under these circum- 
stances. But a vehement wish for the defeat or the success of 
a party or the defeat of a party is readily formed amid the most 
multifarious occupation, and a stinging personal attack is as 
easy to read as a novel; there is, indeed, a good deal in politics 
that has the same kind of interest as fiction has. Their personal 
aspect is that under which they are more readily approached by 
all, but, of course, most readily by those who live mainly in the 
personal world. Personal feeling cannot be too strong, if it is 
formed ona sufficient knowledge of fact; toknow that A Bis a good 
manorabad man isa much more valuable piece of knowledgeabout 
his fitness to represent a constituency, than to know his opinion 
of all political questions he will be called to influence and their 
true bearing. Buthardly any one can know whether a man is 
had or good in the sense that most people may know what he 
thinks, for instance, of Free-trade or of the Irish question; and 
women being always much oceupied with conduct, and generally 
ignorant of affairs, are ready to form an opinion on the moral 
point, and then to consider, as we think they justly might, if 
only the opinion were founded on good evidence, that it pre- 
eludes all necessity of considering anything else. 





a 

It may be objected that we have been considering the disadvan. 
tages, not of women, but of wives, while almost all women who 
have come forward to take any prominent part in social matters 
have been single. But there are valid reasons why circumstances 
which strictly affect only married women should mould the 
characters of all women. ‘The single woman will always remain 
in some sense an exceptional yoman—either more fastidious 
than her sisters, or more unattractive, or, perhaps, simply less 
conversant with men, and, therefore, more ignorant of the world 
—for some reason or other, not the type of womanhood, Some 
of the best of women are to be found among those whom we 
thus describe,—many of the best, and some of the most interest. 
ing. But human beings naturally wish for a full human life, 
and the desire will occupy most space in the mind of those 
who cannot turn it into a claim. There are many excep. 
tions, but they ave exceptions. And] the influence of the life 
that all desire tells on those to whom it is not given, for while 
this desire or hope lasts it holds other interests at bay. A man 
will work all the harder because he hopes to marry. Marriage 
does not to him mean giving up work. But, unless in peculiar 
circumstances, a woman cannot really set herself to work (in 
the sense in which any one would use the word when speaking of 
a man) till that anticipation is laid aside. It would be like a 
man studying medicine till he could make up his mind whether 
he would devote his life to painting. ‘T'o set oneself to one kind 
of work with energetic resolution, expecting in a year or two to 
be drawn off to something quite different, for which it is a pre: 
paration only so far as hard work is a preparation for any pur- 
suit,—this is not impossible, perhaps, but very few persons have 
the self-control, whether they are men or women. Whether 
the life of the affections, in its fullest development, is, in the 
case of men, more attractive than the life of public interests, we 
cannot possibly say; there is never any rivalry between them; 
indeed, there is very often a close alliance between them. But 
a woman has to choose between the two. She has, and, as 
far as we can see, she always will have to break away from 
those solicitations which appeal to the strongest part of human 
nature, before she can devote herself to any large public 
object. And when she has done this,a large part of life is past, 
and for the formation of character the most important part of 
life. There are some women who have from the first been in 
heart and spirit what at last they have become in objective 
activity. They have not had to renounce the hope of domestic 
life,—its rival was there from the first. But the majority of 
women are not made thus. The strong and steady influence of 
the old ideal of womanhood has acted, and always must act, 
on the character of all but a few women. We can hardly 
imagine that any new ideal will displace that which is made 
illustrious by the whole genealogy of past genius as an 
educating influence, or that it should ever cease to be true that, 
in describing the temptations of a wife, we describe the tempta- 
tions of a woman, even when she is not a wife, and chooses not 
to be one. 

While we look, therefore, for a strong modifying influence on 
female character from an infusion of public interest into female 
life, we still expect that it will remain true in the future, as it 
has been in the past, that women carry into public life many of 
the temptations of domestic life,--that they should be keener 
partisans than men, their sympathies quicker, their sense of 
proportion far less exact; that they should be more ready to 
sacrifice themselves, and more ready to sacrifice everybody else, 
than men are. So far as we can interpret the answer of ex- 
perience, it confirms this expectation. Women have not, hitherto, 
gained balance and a sense of proportion in the degree m 
which they have achieved success in the world of public in- 
terest ; we sometimes see these defects exhibited most strikingly 
in connection with such success. Among the best women who are 
devoted to a public object, this want of balance is shown in an 
exaggerated estimate of their special object. Miss Cobbe gives 
an amusing instance of this in her “ Recollections of Mary Car- 
penter,” who wondered, in a mixed company, how everybody 
could help devoting themselves to “the most important object 
in the world.” The assumption that all would recognise this to 
be identical with her own, was certainly no peculiarity of hers. 
Others give the same disproportionate space to their own 1m- 
portance, or their own influence. “There are plenty of men 
quite as vain as ,’ said a distinguished man, not long ago 
speaking of a distinguished woman; “ but it would be impossible 
for a man with anytiring like her ability, to be so possessed by 
the importauce of his own personality.” The want of balances 
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js shown in the feeling towards others as well as oneself, and 
indeed, the strong personal feeling colours all feeling. Likes 
and dislikes may warp our feeling to a uation or a class, nearly 
as much as to an individual. 

It is a curious illustration of the law that extremes meet, that 
this dread of women’s influence, as of something un- 
balanced and fitful, has been a very common argument against 
endowing her with political power, it is equally common to 
deprecate the concession as likely to throw an undue weight 
into the side of the Conservative body. “Nach Freiheit 
strebt der Mann, die Frau nach Sitte,” says Goethe, through 
the mouth of one of his most amiable heroines. Sitte is a word 
yery difficult to translate; it is, as far as we can remember, 
generally rendered“ order “here, and the love of Order is the most 
autagonistic influence possible to that impulsive and unbalanced 
mee” which is the danger of women in politics, as it is un- 
questionably also an opposite influence to that love of freedom 
which the poet here claims for his own sex. The sympathy 
with Order is to the sympathy with Freedom, as the oxygen of 
the atmosphere is to the carbon, with which it combines in 
combustion ; the flame to which we owe our light and heat is the 
result of their embrace. But the properties of the two sub- 
stances are as different as two substances can be. Perhaps the 
ascription to women of both an eager desire for change and an 
obstinate resistance to change is notso unreasonable as it sounds. 
[ft must be a remark often made by those who looked on life with 
an observant eye, that it is much easier to invert than to invoke 
sympathy. A lively feeling on one side of a question much 
more often becomes a lively feeling on another than it passes 
into indifference, or to a calm feeling. No movement is so im- 
petuous as the recoil from a discarded allegiance. Women 
know the temptations of the weak, and men and women alike 
ave alternately tempted to be hard and lenient towards their 

vyn temptations. It depends on a very slight shifting of the 
point of view which of these positions any one will take up. 

Ve are sure that the behaviour of women towards their own 
sox, if they were allowed to sit on juries, would afford some 
striking illustrations of this quick inversion of sympathy. In 
public matters, however, our opinion is very decided that the 
‘dread which associates the political influence of women with 
uareasoning gusts of feeling, is better justified than that which 
associates it with any timid clinging to the past. And what- 
ever weight of opinion could be produced against us, we are 
certain that, so far as history has anything to say on the 
matter, the evidence would be on our side. However, we began 
by throwing discredit on the evidence of history, and we 
must allow that it will always betray a great want of im- 
putiality in the space it allots to revolutionary influence. 
Both these tendencies, we believe, are stronger with women 
than with men, who live mainly in the present, while women 
‘ate capable of more vivid emotion towards what has been 
aad what will be. But while those impulses which make 
women Conservative are weakened by the change we are 
cousidering, this very change tends to develope more turbu- 
lent and revolutionary sympathies. The spirit of compromise 
is one that will never be characteristic of women. We believe, 
for our own part, that there is rather too much than too little 
of it in the world. Still, we are fully alive to the profound and 
eaduring disaster which a policy deficient in this element 
might inflict on national life. “Let us gather up the frag- 
tents, that nothing be lost,” should be the motto of every re- 
former, if only he does not live in one of those terrible eras when 
« reformer must be a revolutionist. Among women, we suspect, 
the spirit of reform will always tend to become the spirit of 
revolution. 


while 


The truth is that the old notions about a woman's place were 
rght at their centre, and wrong only at their circumference. We 
live only to take the starting-point of onr ancestors,and pass be- 
yond their boundaries. It is true, as the Noodle says in Sydney 
S.nith’s “Oration.” that woman’s proper place is in the sick-room ; 
sive her, then, authority in those large sick-rooms which we have 
vault for many sick, and call hospitals. It is true that woman's 
proper occupation is with the poor; allow her, then, a voice in 
‘Wwaat is surely a very important part of the duty of the State,— 
its dealings with the Pauper class. It is trae that woman’s most 
especial vocation is the bringing-up of chillren; give her, there- 
fore, an influential position with regard to the still more 
“aportant part of the duty of the State, that indeel which, on 
the whole, seems to us its most important duty,—the education 
vf its future citizens, When we go beyonl this, and enter the 











circle of questicns which, in the last resort, must he settled by 
the arbitrament of arms, we enter on ground which appears to 
us much more questionable. It is a wise general rule, though 
subject to many exceptions, that people should abstain from 
interference with their equals in those questions of duty the 
strain of which will in no case fall upon them ; and those who 
cannot allow that one-half of mankind are justified in putting 
any limit on the activity of the other, except such limit as we 
all mutually impose in asserting our own claims, may yet feel 
that the danger of a strong impulse from womanly sympathies, 
given ina direction in which it could not be followed up by 
womanly activity, is neither unreal nor insignificant. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee ee 
A CHURCH PARLIAMENT. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—It is with much reluctance that I ask you again to allow me 
to combat in your own columns your views about Church govern- 
ment. But [ am emboldened to do so, not only by your justly 
appreciated readiness to give a hearing to different opinions, 
but because it so happens that on some questions of Church 
policy the Spectator has diverged from the opinions of most of 
those who, in religious matters generally, are heartily in 
sympathy with it. I know that I speak for many such persons, 
when I express entire dissent from your confidently pronounced 
judgment in favour of a Church Parliament. 

The Bishop of Peterborough has inferred, from the continued 
existence of Church Congresses, that there is a need of some 
regular Church Assembly, and you accept the inference with a 
vigorous assent. You express a reasonable doubt, however, 
whether Bishop Magee and those who hold with him are pre- 
pared to give a definite shape to their opinion, by formulating 
a scheme for the constitution of sucha body. ‘The Dr. Magees 
in the Church are very ready to describe the needs of the Church, 
and extremely disinclined to transmute their speeches into Bills.” 
I think this is hardly a just animadversion. The Bishop of 
Peterborough has himself shown an honourable readiness to 
transmute his objections to abuses of patronage into legisla- 
tion. But my impression is that the Bishop's inference on this 
occasion was only a piece of imaginative logic, having no root 
in his mind. If I am not mistaken, he had never attended a 
Church Congress before; and he intimated that he had yielded 
a reluctant assent to the meeting of the Congress in his diocese. 
Evidently it is not in Bishop Magee personally that the sup- 
posed Congress nisvs has been working strongly. I see nothing 
in the Congress movement which warrants the conclusion that 
the country is ripe for a General Assembly of the Church of 
England. You might as well argue from the annual recurrence 
of Social Science Congresses that an assembly is needed to re- 
present the interests of Social Science. A Church Congress is 
a great pleasure-meeting of the Church, which it is a business 
of much anxiety to make a “success.’”” The programme must 
be one which will draw. It was a signal advantage for the re- 
cent Congress to start with a Bishop Magee for president. But 
the promoters of a Congress have to spend weary hours in 
soliciting every popular ecclesiastic in the country to lend the 
attraction of his name to the programme. They are generally 
blamed for not having more laymen on their list, when they 
know well what efforts they have made, with so small a result, 
to persuade laymen of good name to take part in the discussions, 
Ingenuity and labour are spent freely on the devising of sub- 
jects. A subject is the more eligible, if it is likely to give rise 
to lively debate. And perhaps there is something more than 
“courtesy” in that liberal representation of different schools 
on a Congress programme, which would, no doubt, be moditied 
according to your desire—and possibly more than you would 
think desirable—in an elected body. Managers’ instincts may 
have something to do with it. People like to see and hear an 
ecclesiastie for whom they would not vote, and not the less if 
he is likely to prevent a discussion from being dull. If the 
Newcastle Committee could get Dean Stanley to come to their 
Congress next year, I daresay there would not be the fewer 
ticket-buyers, even of those who disapprove of the Dean’s 
opinions. What has such a meeting to do with a legislative 
assembly 2 A Church Congress always gives a great deal of 
satisfaction. It creates a lively interest amongst the residents 
in the locality ; it stimulates all kinds of genial sentiments; it 
abates personal prejudice. It gives grand opportunities to 
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Bishops endowed with popular gifts. The Leicester Congress 
has been eminently a success. But I doubt whether it ‘has 
strengthened in the President’s mind that sense of the need 
of a Church Legislative assembly which reflection on con- 
gresses in the abstract had suggested to him. 

No doubt, a considerable number of the Clergy feel strongly 
that the sacred interests of the Church ought not to be touched 
by so profane a body as the House of Commons. Some of 
these, but probably a few only, would like to have a represen- 
tative government, composed of ecclesiastics and laymen 
together. There are laymen, also, of whom I would speak with 
all respect, to whom it seems reasonable that “the Church” 
should discuss its own affairs, and relieve such a Legislature as 
we have now of the task of dealing with them. But when the 
question is closely considered, the objections to such a change 
in our Constitution will be seen to be very serious. 

What is the Church, as a constituency? There is no such 
constituency known to our history, up to the present moment. 
In case of need, no doubt a Church constituency could be 
created; and the most probable qualification for a voter would 
be that he should simply profess himself to be a member of the 
Church of England. This qualification, intolerably liberal as 
it would seem to many of those who desire self-government for 
the Church, would have the effect of cutting off from an in- 
terest and a share in Church affairs a large number of persons 
who would not think it honourable so to designate themselves, 
but who are still attached by many fibres of feeling and asso- 
ciation to the old national fabric, the Church of their fathers. 
There are not many Englishmen who now think of themselves 
as having nothing to do with the Church of England. On every 
account, for the sake of those who would not profess themselves 
its members, and for the Church’s sake, this severance is to be 
deprecated. As things are going at the present time, it would 
be to the last degree impolitic to fence round the professed 
adherents of the Church of England with the enclosure of 
a sect. ; 

Suppose the constituency to be defined by law, and a new 
Act of Parliament Church created, and a_ representative 
assembly elected, what kind of self-government would the 
Church have? Much would depend on the question whether 
the Church were disestablished or not. Establishment here in 
England means chiefly three things,—that the Bishops and 
Deans, and many Canons and parish priests, are appointed by 
the Crown; that the laws of the Church are settled by the 
public Legislature; and that jurisdiction in Church affairs is 
exercised by the Law Courts of the realm. If these powers 
were resigned by the State into the hands of the Church Par- 
liament, this assembly would be an important body. “ That 
fear,” you say, “of Clerical Parliaments which used to hamper 
statesmen has died away.” Some Clerical Parliaments states- 
men have no need to fear, but I doubt very much whether 

there is any statesman worthy of the name to whom the 
Parliament of a disestablished Church of England would not 
seem formidable. You do not, however, contemplate disesta- 
blishment; you agree that any proposal to make the laws (of a 
Church Parliament) operative before they have been “laid on 
the table,” like the Education Code, would be laughed at. So 
the function of this Church Assembly, for the sake of which 
we are to turn the Church of England into a sect resting on 
an Act of Parliament as its basis, would be to prepare Bills for 
the real Legislature of the country to adopt or reject at its plea- 
sure. There would be no living force in a body elected for this 
purpose. The House of Commons would be felt to be the real 
depository of power. There the Nonconformist voice would 
make itself heard. In that House would be the really influential 
laymen of the Church, as well as of the State. In any religious 
question which interested the country, the battle would still 
have to be fought in the secular Legislature. We should have 
another body resembling the Convocations. The due number 
of lay members might be elected, but laymen do not feel at their 
strongest in discussing ecclesiastical matters with clergymen, 
and the assembly would be predominantly clerical. It would 
be much more efficacious in hindering legislation than in 
promoting it. 

If we thought that Disestablishment was coming, it might 
possibly be desirable to provide beforehand a form, even though 
an inanimate one, of such institutions as would be required by 
the new Episcopalian Communion. It is not to be assumed 
that it would, as a matter of course, be desirable. But in this 
country the movement is not at present towards Disestablish- 





ment. The Church is growing more popular, Dissent 
accentuated, Dissenters less hostile. The Public Worshi o ’ 
which Iam tempted to call the red-rag of the Bpeesian : 
sides its influence in dissuading clergymen from introduc; i 
unpopular innovations, gave the people the feeling that the 
could express their will with effect through Parliament ; 
Church matters, as well as in other things. Overburdeneg in 
the Legislature is, the amount of work done for the Church h 
our Parliaments since the Reform Act has been very wr 
able, both in quantity and in serviceableness. If a proposed 
ecclesiastical enactment excites little opposition, a Ministy 
can easily carry it through. If it is one which touches the 
religious feeling of the people, and is regarded with dislike oy 
apprehension, most Englishmen will think that it deserves the 
attention of their political representatives, and it would not 
pass the House of Commons the more easily because it had 
been approved by a majority in a Clerical Parliament, It 
seems to me, therefore, that whether we consider the past, the 
present, or the probable future, there is little to encourage the 
scheme of setting up a Church Assembly. We shall do well I 
believe, to seek the desirable modifications of our Chnrch 
system—such reforms and expansions as the times demand— 
by the old methods, and not to waste our energy in attempting 
to create a kind of Home-rule for the Church of England— 
IT am, Sir, &c., 


34 Dorset Square, N.W. J. Lirwetyn Davirs, 





THE LAITY IN SYNOD. 
[To THE EpritTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’) 
Sir,—Allow me to offer a brief criticism on that part of your 
article on the Bishop of Peterborough’s address at Leicester, in 
which you say that no scheme of a central Church Synod can 
be accepted which does not admit a powerful lay element, with 
right of veto, and a large initiative. 

I am myself so anxious for the declericalising of the Church, 
and for the large increase of lay co-operation in ecclesiastical 
matters, and also so thoroughly convinced of the enormous mis. 
chief done to religion and society by the Roman Catholic policy 
of leaving the laity out in the cold, that I would gladly agree 
with you, if the nature of the case permitted it. But it does not, 
The Christian Church, whether regarded in its totality or in 
any local portion, is not a completely independent and autono- 
mous body in its spiritual character. It is of the nature ofa 
chartered corporation, and is as much restrained by its charter 
as empowered by it. For instance, no synodical authority 
whatever could abolish the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist, without destroying entirely the Church character of 
the body which accepted such abolition. It might be still a 
useful, philanthropic, and moral institution, but it would have 
ceased to be a Church. 

Now, the Founder of Christianity gave two special trusts in 
commission to the first teachers whom he sent; namely, that of 
doctrinal instruction, and that of exercising discipline by binding 
or loosing. He did not empower them to delegate or transfer 
these functions to laymen, though the Acts and Epistles tell us 
that they did communicate them to persons whom they co 
opted into the Apostolate or raised to the presbyterate. Such 
transfer is, therefore, not within the competence of the clergy. 
But to vote in synod on questions of doctrine and discipline is 
to exercise the functions of teaching, binding, and loosing; and 
that far more widely, effectively, and permanently, than by 
discharging any local pastorate. The laity can no more take or 
accept this privilege than the clergy can confer or share it; 
and any canon to the contrary is just as valid as an Act of 
Parliament enforcing men to act as wet-nurses. Till we havea 
fresh revelation, altering or enlarging the charter of the 
Christian Church, this must perforce be the case; and thus, 
while the presence of laymen in synod does not invalidate the 
acts of the synod, provided the decisions have been arrived at 
independently of the lay vote, yet a decision which the lay 
vote has turned or coerced is inherently null and void. 

And it is practically, as well as theologically, right that it 
should be so. Cuique in sua arte credendum ; and although 
here and there laymen are found far better read in theology than 
several Bishops on the Bench, yet, as a rule, the average lay- 
man, especially the sort of layman who would go as a delegate 
to synods, is entirely ignorant of that most difficult study; 
while the entire abeyance of all Church discipline over laymen 
makes them further unfitted for deciding how the clergy are to 
be restrained. It would be easy to show how searcely any of 
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which secure respectability in the clerical members 
d could or would be applied to laymen, and how 
difficult it would be to keep out the great man of any district 
who chose to be the local delegate, however unfit. 

Every man is interested in his own health, but what should 

e think of a hospital where the patients could overrule the 
Pel staff as to the drugs, surgery, and regimen, or a school 
aes the pupils dictated the course of study to the masters ? 
Yet either of these is wisdom itself, compared with a synod 

by laymen. 

sgl the scheme has been no very brilliant success 
where it has been tried. It first began in the American Church, 
at the close of the last century, at the time of its greatest weak- 
ness and of profound theological ignorance. It has thence been 
introduced since into Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, in 
all which places the Anglican Church is discreditably weak and 
impotent, lagging far behind the sects in practical efficiency, 
and exhibiting as yet little or none of the revivified activity of 
the home Church. And I need hardly say what a scandal the 
lay element in the Irish Synod has been. 

That which contravenes the commission of the Christian 
ministry, which contradicts common-sense, which is a modern 
experiment, begun in sheer ignorance of first principles, and 
which is a notorious failure every where, cannot be the true solu- 
tion of the interesting problem of the best mode of enabling 
the laity to exercise just and wholesome influence in Church 
affairs—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp F, LitrLepae. 


the checks 
of a syne 





PERSECUTION IN FRANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Surely it is not difficult for English Liberals to accept 
Mr. Heath’s challenge, and show the unwisdom of M. Quinet’s 
words quoted in your number of the 2nd inst. Practically, the 
«question at issue is the old one,—* Is it lawful to do evil that 
good may come ¥” Because, on M. Quinet’s assumption, 
Catholics will always and everywhere abuse liberty, must it be 
denied to them, and to them only? Can there be any doubt of 
the answer? Can any Liberal, now-a-days, deliberately vindi- 
cate persecution, however disguised, as a fitting engine for the 
propagation of truth? And, if so, how can he defend his 
own position ? Possibly he may do so on the ground of expedi- 
ency. Put into plain English, that means that he is right, and 
the Catholic wrong; and, therefore, his opinion must prevail, 
for it cannot be expedient that wrong should overcome right. 
But is not the fallacy manifest ? Liberty does not mean a set 
of opinions, however true, but the right of all men to think as 
they will, and to support their views by persuasion and argu- 
ment, but not by force. Further, what is the likelihood that 
such a policy will finally succeed? History is full of examples 
of failure, but, if a modern instance be needed, is it not to be 
found in the Falk Laws? And where Prince Bismarck has 
failed, will M. Gambetta succeed ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
GeorGE BUCHANNAN. 
Union Place, Whitby, October 6th. 


GUY’S AND VIVISECTION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The letter of the Governors of Guy’s Hospital, on which 
you justly pass a favourable comment, contains one passage of 
which I venture to ask some elucidation, in the name of a not 
inconsiderable section of the public. The Governors say :— 





“The Guardians may rest assured that the Governors are not un- 

mindful of the reputation of the eminent men whose researches have 
gained celebrity for the School attached to Guy’s Hospital. The 
Governors have given very substantial proof of the interest they take 
in the School, by the expenditure of many thousands of pounds within 
the last few years.” 
The opponents of vivisection have frequently expressed 
anxiety lest their subscriptions to the hospitals might possibly 
be applied to the support of a practice which they abhor. They 
have, however, been told again and again that the funds of the 
Hospitals and of the Schools attached to them are entirely dis- 
tinct, and thus by no chance could money given to the former 
be utilised for the purposes of the latter. Now, we seem to 
discover that this assurance does not hold good, at least as 
regards one great metropolitan hospital and its school; and I 
beg respectfully to ask the Governors :— 

1. Was it from the proper funds of the Hospital (of course, 
public property) that these “many thousands” were taken, 

or from the share allotted to Guy’s Hospital of the Saturday 








and Sunday Funds? or (as seems most probable) from all three 
in hotchpot ? 

2. To what uses in the School were these “many thousands ” 
applied ? Were they devoted to subsidising the three notorious 
vivisectors whose names appear in the Parliamentary Return 
for 1880, as having taken out licences for vivisection in Guy’s 
Hospital Medical School, two of whom also hold certificates for 
experiments in illustration of lectures, and one of whom (a 
noted champion of the practice) has a further certificate dis- 
pensing with the obligation to kill the animal before recover- 
ing from anesthetics ? Or if not directly given to the “eminent 
men” of whose “ researches ’’ the Governors are mindful, was the 
money expended on purchasing scientific furniture for the 
museum, the theatre, and the lecture-rooms of Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School, all three of which, according to the same 
return, are registered for vivisection (as the grim jest has it), 
—are authorised by law to inscribe ‘ Mangling Done Here” over 
their portals? Any one who will examine the 54 splendid 
plates of this furniture in Cyon’s great “ Atlas,” or the 124 
plates in the English “ Handbook,” will perceive that many 
hundreds, not to say thousands, of pounds are needed for pur- 
chasing vivisecting-tables, Czermak’s rabbit-tables, mercurial 
respiration-pumps, Brunton’s double apparatus, cathetometers, 
insulating needles and harpoons, cannule, knives, saws, and 
hundreds of other instruments belonging to these arsenals of 
torture, without taking into consideration the price of the 
wretched animals on which they are to be exercised. 

Instead of showing their medical staff too little consideration, 
it appears to not a few of us that in devoting “ many thousands 
of pounds” to their School, the Governors of Guy’s Hospital 
have bestowed on them rather more than they had any right to 
claim, and a great deal more than many of the subscribers to 
the Hospital will approve.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frances Power Conse, Hon. Sec., 
Society for Protection of Animals from Vivisection. 

1 Victoria Street, October 4th. 

[We publish Miss Cobbe’s letter, respecting her intense 
earnestness in her cause, but without endorsing her protest to 
its full extent.—Eb. Spectator. } 





HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATION FOR PAYING 
PATIENTS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—The writer of an interesting article on the above subject 
makes no reference to a hospital which for some years past has 
been receiving paying patients, with great benefit both to 
patients and the public. I first made acquaintance with the 
London Fever Hospital by going there as a “paying patient,” 
about three years ago. Since then I have seen a good deal of 
it. Perhaps, through your indulgence, I may be allowed to 
give your readers the advantage of my experiences in that 
capacity. Feeling very wretched and ill one day, I walked up 
from the Temple to see my doctor. He informed me I had 
got scarlet-fever. I told him I was living in lodgings in Pall 
Mall, and that there were three or four other men in the same 
house. He advised me to go off at once to the Fever Hospital. 
Thereby he, of course, lost sundry guineas, but his patient bene- 
fited considerably. London lodgings were never intended for 
illness. I daresay, too, if I had stayed at my lodgings, the 
other men there would have equitably distributed the benefits of 
scarlet-fever among the neighbouring Clubs. When [I left the 
doctor’s house I got into a hansom and drove straight off to the 
hospital. The first thing the authorities there did was to capture 
the cab, and have it sent off to be disinfected. When I had com- 
pounded with my cabby for the loss of his cab and the shock to 
his nerves, I was shown into the head nurse’s room. Inless than 
ten minutes a nice bright room was ready for me, and in five 
minutes more I was in bed, where I stayed for the next month. 
T had two excellent nurses,—good, kind, homely women, who 
obeyed the doctor’s orders; not instructed lady-nurses, thank 
Heaven! While I was in the hospital I had every comfort that 
a sick man could want, and everything that skill and kindness 
could do was done for me. At the end of six weeks I was pro- 
nounced both well and no longer infectious,—so departed, a wiser, 
but by no means a sadder man. 

So much for my personal experience. Perhaps you will let 
me add a few words on the general scheme of the hospital. It 
provides for two classes of paying patients, namely :—1. Patients 
who have private rooms, These pay three guineas a week. 
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This sum covers everything,—nursing, food, medical attendance, 
ac. Patients who prefer it, may be attended by their own 
medical men. Their friends may visit them when they like. I 
may add that, with rare exceptions, they do not like. 2. Patients 
who use the wards. These pay a uniform fee of two guineas 
for the whole period in hospital. Each ward patient costs the 
hospital, on an average, eight guineas. The object of the Com- 
mittee is to help people who are willing to help themselves. The 
very poor, who are attacked by infectious fever, are provided for 
by the Asylums Board Hospitals. Butthereare many respectable 
people who, to preserve their self-respect, can and ought to pay 
something, yet who cannot afford to pay a price which would in- 
demnify the hospital. Servants, for instance, who are attacked 
by infectious fever, often lose their places. One day, not long 
ago, when I was up atthe hospital, a poor, delicate-looking girl 
arrived there on foot, just able to totter in. She was a servant. 
Her mistress, suspecting she had scarlet-fever, sent her off to a 
doctor, not giving her a sixpence, but telling her that if her 
illness was fever she was not to return. I need scarcely add 
that in this case the fee was remitted. Patients are received as 
long as there are vacant beds, without governors’ orders or any 
other formality. 

Judging from the experience of the London Fever Hospital, 
paying hospitals will have two great difficulties to contend 
with. They are, first, the apathy and meanness of the public; 
and secondly, the hostility of all the lower part of the 
melical profession. Perhaps, however, these difficulties occur 
more particularly in the case of hospitals for infectious 
disease. 

When scarlet-fever or diphtheria breaks out in a house, there 
i; a terrible panic, but except on such occasions the advisability 
of providing or supporting hospitals where such cases can be 
e ficiently isolated does not occur to people. Fever hospitals 
are out of sight and out of mind. Charitable ladies and clergy- 
men naturally avoid them. ‘his, perhaps, is fortunate for the 
patients, but unfortunate for the funds of the hospital. Again, 
the meanness of rich people who send their servants to the hos- 
pital is astounding. Although a deadly peril has been removed 
from their houses, they content themselves with paying the pre- 
scribed fee,—that is, one-fourth of the cost of the case. During 
the last two years, some hundred servants must have been 
received into the hospital As far as I know, in only 
four cases have their masters given donations or become sub- 
ser:bers. By a curious coincidence, these four were all 
lawyers. 

Another difficulty in the way of pay hospitals is the hostility 
of all but the highest class of physicians and general practi- 
tioners. If a patient who can alford to pay a fee of any sort 
goes to a hospital, away goes the fee from the man who 
would have attended him in kisown home. Besides, fever often 
runs through a house, and it is exceedingly convenient to have 
several patients (and fees) on the same spot. I do not mean to 
charge general practitioners with deliberately allowing disease 
t» spread in order to bring fees in, but they are absolutely in- 
different to the spread of disease. In some cases, they strenu- 
ously oppose the removal of a patient who can pay to a hos- 
pital. In the majority of cases, they carefully conceal the fact 
that such hospital accommodation exists. They will do their 
best to cure a particular case of disease, but the prevention of 
disease they regard either with dislike, or as, at any rate, wholly 
beyond their province. 

The proper remedy, it seems to me, is for the State to provide 
hospital accommodation for paying patients in infectious cases. 
Every one would then know of it; but this is too large a question 
to discuss now.—I am, Sir, &e., M. D. CiuaLMers. 

3 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, B.C, October 5th. 


POETRY. 


- > 


REST. 
To spend the long, warm days 
Silent beside the silent-flowing streams,— 
To see, not gaze, 
To hear, not listen, thoughts exchanged for dreams. 


See clouds that slowly pass, 

Trailing their shadows o’er the far, faint down, 
And ripening grass, 

While yet the meadows wear their starry crown. 





si 
To hear the breezes sigh 


Cool in the silver leaves like falling rain, 
Pause and go by, 

Tired wand’rers o’er the solitary plain. 
See, far from all affright, 

Shy river-creatures play hour after hour, 
And night by night 

The white moon broaden like a hemlock-flow’r. 
Thus, lost to human things, 

To blend at last with Nature, and to hear 
What song she sings, 

Low to herself, when there is no one near. 


Marcaret L. Woops, 





AN ANECDOTE OF THE SIEGE OF ST, JEAN 
D’ACRE, 1191. 


TurovGu the portal, two tall Turks 
Charged together at our works, 
Where the line was rather thin, 
Near their eastern ravelin. 

Each was clad in armour black, 
Each bestrode an Arab’s back. 
Turcopolier, nothing loth, 

Swore that he would slay them both. 
By Columba’s holy bones, 

By Iona’s great gravestones ; 

Gave his gallant barb the spur, 
Who thereto did not demur, 

But with valiant clangorous neigh, 
Almost seemed “ Amen !” to say 
‘To his master’s prayer that day. 
Tn an instant, man and horse 
Mixed in mortal intercourse. 

Our knight sent his spearhead far 
Through one Paynim’s jugular, 

So that it did him transfix, 
Somewhat like a crucifix. 
Dropping spearshaft then, he backed, 
Curving leftwards, and attacked 
T’other Hell-bound son of sin; 
Drove the damned one’s charger in 
On his comrade’s flank; and so, 
While the Arab reared, one blow 
From the battle-axe did fall 

Like God’s thunderbolt : and all 
Was over. There, past physic, lay 
Ahmed Beg and Osman Bey. 








BOOKS. 


a Aaalienies: 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER.* 
Tr is close upon five hundred years since Chaucer took farewell 
of the world, in his house in the garden of the Chapel of St. 
Mary, at Westininster ; but his works have, indeed, followed him, 
and we seem, in this nineteenth century, to have a more distinct 
aud vivid impression of his personality than could have belonged 
toany save a very few of his contemporaries. If Thomas i Becket, 
at whose shrine the Canterbury pilgrims were to be found in 
successive instalments, with perhaps fully as much picturesqueness 
in their attire and intelligent humour in their social intercourse, 
and may be quite as much seriousness in their souls, as chat- 
acterise a modern company of Cook’s tourists, say, to the Pas- 
sion Play at Ammergau, was, according to Macaulay, the first 
Englishman who was formidable to the Normans, Chaucer him- 
self, in a very special way, represents the fusion of the two 
nationalities. Spenser may well speak of him as “Dan 
Chaucer, well of English undefiled ;” and the modern critic may 
add, “ How easily he takes all England up!” The son, and the 
grandson also, of a vintner in Thames Street, London, but ® 
courtier, a soldier, a diplomatist, Custom-House-: officer, and 
Member of Parliament, he was master of the literature and 
science of his day, and with faculties at once rarely percipient, 
assimilative, imaginative, humorous, and reflective, the question 
seems early to have occurred to him how he could best serve, 20t 
only his own generation, but posterity also. We say ps 


* Chaucer, By Adolphus William Ward, London ; Maemillarand'Co. 1879. 
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peo because just about the time when, as modern inquiry has 
seemed to establish, Chaucer must have been attaining the 
‘a ears of discretion” (1361), Wycliffe was announcing with 
trumpet tones the speedy approach of the world’s Day of Judg- 
ment. For had not the 1,290 days since the setting-up of the 
abomination which maketh desolate run their course, and the 
teurible experiences which England was then undergoing, the 
sufferings of her soldiers abroad, the deaths many at home, 
which had specially struck down the more devoted of the 
clergy; while their places were filled by despicable hirelings,— 
were these not the last vials of wrath discharging themselves 
upon a generation fitted for destruction? Forty-five days 
more, making up the 1,335 of the prophet Daniel, and the final 
crash of doom would come. The world’s history was to close 
with the fourteenth century. But this gospel of impatient 
despair, which had converted “days” into years, did not trouble 
Chaucer ; and if there is to be found in his writings any allusion 
at all to the predicted arrest of human progress, it is in 
the Miller’s half-drunken story, in which, as probably most 
of our readers are aware, an Oxford student succeeds in persuad- 
ing the credulous carpenter in whose house he lodged that a 
second flood of Noah was at the door, but not exactly with the 
purpose of causing him to flee from the coming wrath. 

To Chancer himself, the world, and England specially, still 
was young ; and there is not only the freshness, as of his own 
favourite month of May, in his earlier poems, but in his great 
and last work the dew of youth glistens on every page. ‘This 
fact would not have surprised us, if the Canterbury Tales 
had been the production of a much more advanced period 
of life than our poet ever reached. For, as Coleridge 
observed, “the irritable race of poets” does not include 
such names as those of Chaucer and Shakespeare, and genius 
like that of Chaucer never grows old. But dying as he did, 
in 1400, when he was, at most, only sixty—perhaps not 
more than fifty-five—the immortal Pilgrimage, begun prob- 
ably in 1889, when Chaucer was appointed Clerk of the Royal 
Works, was the creation of a writer who was still in the autumn, 
and not in the winter, of his days. 

If England may be called “Old England” now, it is 
in Chaucer that we meet with the genuine spring-time of our 
country. For him, the end of all things has not yet come, and 
he writes as if conscious that he is the herald of a great 
fnture. The “moral Gower,” as Mr. Ward is careful to in- 
dicate, in his able, scholarly, and finely-appreciative essay, 
professed to accept the clerical assumption as to the approach 
of a great catastrophe; but Chaucer chants a matin song. 
In his “ Book of the Duchesse,” and in the “Assembly of 
Fowles” or “ Briddis Parlement,” as in his version of “The 
Romaunt of the Rose,” there is no very obvious element of de- 
velopment or of futurity ; but his magnificent “ Crystal Palace,” 
or “ House of Fame,” and his admirable and life-like portrai- 
tures of contemporary men and women, were not intended for 
amoribund age. They were written as a lasting possession for 
the days to come; and he was as little infected by the morbid 
anticipation of a cataclysm, which has so often become a kind 
of monomania in various parts of Christendom, as Walter Scott 
was by the prophesyings of poor Edward Irving, which Edin- 
burgh rushed in crowds to listen to in the West Kirk at six 
o’clock in the morning. 

In many senses of the word, Chaucer is an eminently repre- 
sentative man, and while his own great modesty makes him 
speak of himself in lines like these,— 





” 


“ Little book, no writing thou envy, 
But subject be to all true poésy, 
And kiss the steps, where’er thou seé'st space, 
Of Virgil, Ovid, Homer, Lucan, Stace ;’* 
and again,— 
“ And I come after gleaning here and there, 
And am full glad, if I can find an ear 
Of any goodly word that ye have left,” 
a grateful posterity can only assign him his proper place 
second only to those few creators whose inspirations constitute in 
themselves at once an epoch and a literature, such as Homer 
and Dante. It is only those who have familiarised them- 
selves with the attempts at English composition pure and 
simple which are to be found either immediately antecedent 
to or contemporary with the productions of Chaucer, who 
can form a just estimate of the immense plastic power 
which he brought to bear upon our mother tongue. Shakespeare 
found the instrument of our English speech in its entire 


* i.e, Statine. 





compass ready at hand, though he played with it, and played 
upen it, as no one else ever had done, or may presume to do; but 
Chaucer had first in large measure to fashion it. The French, 
which our Scandinavian kinsmen assimilated in Normandy in 
their progress towards England, was fused by Chaucer into har- 
monious union with the Saxon vocabulary, and from the fire of his 
genius there pours forth that heterogeneous amalgamation 
which constitutes the unique glory and the wealth of synonym 
of our modern English diction. On the whole, genuine English- 
man as he was, and perhaps just a trifle proud of his “ English,” 
the Saxon element is the more obviously predominant one in 
Chaucer’s verses, as in his charming prose; but in the following 
lines from his “ House of Fame,” in which we have a portrait 
of the poet from his own hand, the reader will note, in the words 
which we italicise, how naturally the Norman element. allies 
itself with the Saxon :— 
“Thou hearest neither that nor this, 

But when thy labour all done is, 

And hast made all thy reckoning, 

Instead of rest and of new thing, 

Thou goest to thine house enon, 

And all so dumb as any stone, 

Thou sittest at another book 

Till fully dazed is thy look, 

And livest thus as an hermite, 

Although thine abstinence is lite.” 
But if Chaucer was, so to speak, a great means of precipitating 
into fixed crystalline form the fluent elements of our existing 
language, to him belongs in addition the great merit of origi- 
nating for us one of our poetical measures. The heroic verse, 
so called, is the gift of Chaucer, and if only we are careful to 
follow the method of his accentuation, we shall find that the 
music of his rhythm never fails, while some of his single lines 
shape themselves into gems of exquisite finish and beauty, as, 
to take but one example, when he represents the birds making 
melody, as if conscious of being protected :— 

“ Against the sword of winter, keen and cold.” 


Chaucer was in no sense an ally of Wycliffe’s, but though not one 
of the Reformers before the Reformation, it must be remembered 
that the limits or claims of the authority of the Church had 
not become a question of his day the scathing exposures of 
Wycliffe notwithstanding; and if he lived and wrote for the 
future, there was nothing of the prop/et in his genius. He was 
only a great artist. Moreover, it is very remarkable that while 
wide and deep in his sympathies, and profoundly as the events 
of his eventful day must have touched him, he is almost 
entirely silent about contemporary affairs. He makes only 
the most passing reference to Jack Straw’s company in the 
Nuu’s Priest's Tale ; and in an age of terrible plagues, he con- 
tents himself with telling us that his pilgrim doctor “ kept what 
he won in pestilence.’ This reticence is all the more noticeable, 
from the fact that Chaucer was a very capable man of business ; 
that he was frequently sent abroad—especially to Italy, where 
he met Petrarch—on important practical errands ; and that, as 
Comptroller of the Customs in the Port of London, his vigilance 
was not to be eluded. In him Pegasus took to harness with 
most satisfactory results, and one might say of him, what 
Lord Cockburn said of Walter Scott, that “his great 
genius was not greater than his great common-sense.” 
Nevertheless, he remains for us a political ‘‘ Know-nothing,” 
though we may draw our own conclusions from the fact that if 
at an earlier stage of his history, he sympathised with the 
antagonism of John of Gaunt to the influence of the great 
religious houses, his last patron was that King Henry who 
inaugurated in England an imperialism which might have 
gratified the despotic Oriental instincts of Lord Beaconsfield 
himself. But we must take our great men as we find them ; 
and, in oue sense, it is so much the better for us that Chaucer 
kept himself to himself, and that his chief delights were in 
Nature, in books, and in the study and delineation of the char- 
acters of contemporary men and women. 

We must go elsewhere for the record of the great battles, the 
great ecclesiastical schism, the great plagues, and the great 
insurrections of the fourteenth century; but in Chaucer's 
pages its men and women still survive,—the knight, “ meck 
in port as a maid,” and his son with the curled locks 
and romantic aspirations; the miller and the reeve; 
the monk on the brown  palfrey, with jingling bells 
and his own shining countenance; and that terrible friar 
“Hubert; the solemn man of Jaw and the Oxford scholar, 
the country parson and his brother the ploughman; the 
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Prioress, with her dogs and her French redolent of “ Strat- 
ford-at-Ye-Bow ;” and the great “ Bottom of the party, 
Harry Bailey, the landlord of the Tabard,—these and a few 
others are all our personal acquaintances, and will live on 
amid the immortals whom Shakespeare and Scott have made 
the companions of our solitude. Then, considering that the 
work of the Vales is only a fragment, and that the Pilgrims 
were not conducted by our author to the shrine of St. Thomas, 
what fine dramatic power is revealed, not only in the several 
mises-en-scene, but in the successive situations; the sudden but 
characteristic interruptions of the programme, after “the draw- 
ing of the cuts’’ and the conclusion of “The Knight’s Tale ;” 
while the stories themselves, surcharged with humour, or 
pathos, or love, and at once classical and popular, ranging from 
Troy to the Roman-Christian Catacombs, from the homestead 
of the poor widow who dwelt in a dale by a wood, down to the 
lower regions themselves, in which sumpnours and friars find 
remarkable accommodation, are the express reflections of the 
minds of the several narrators. If, as Schiller affirms, you do 
not know a subject sufficiently well until you can “ play with 
it,” Chaucer’s knowledge on most subjects accessible to his age 
admits of no question. He does not profess to be able to “ bolt 
to the bran” such high themes as were freely handled by the 
predestinarian Bradwardine in his time, but both in “The 
Knights’ Tale” and in “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” he 
proclaims his familiarity with the deepest questions of 
philosophy; and the latter story is almost unique in its 
moral, its descriptive minuteness and vivacity, and its wealth 
of classical quotation on the subject of dreams. But we 
must stay our hand, though it is with the feeling that 
we have scarcely done more than scratch the surface of 
the wealthy field which forms the subject of Mr. Ward’s 
masterly essay. The present writer is tolerably familiar 
with the labours of Chaucer’s successive editors and bio- 
graphers. But take it for all in all, it seems to us that Mr. 
Ward's little volume is the crowning tribute to the merits and 
the memory, the “mirth” and the “ doctrine,” of our father- 
poet, who was also the first to sing to us in English of “ love.” 
Nothing is omitted that the most careful inquiry has been able 
to ascertain or verify respecting our author, who is at once so 
robust and so genial; and the story of his life, somewhat 
saddened by domestic unhappiness, but touchingly relieved by 
the poet’s love for “ littel Lewis,” his son, for whom he wrote 
his treatise on the Astrolabie, is carefully and thoughtfully 
delineated ; while the light of the surroundings of the time, at 
once childish and chivalrous, is fully thrown on the central 
figure. And if only Occleve’s striking portrait had been repro- 
duced, in which we see the poet with his sub-purple coat and 
hood, a well-developed forked grey beard, and the fine large 
hazel eyes half-bent on the ground, the lips “ full and red,” the 
nose almost aquiline, one arm extended, and the other holding 
a rosary, while an expression half-humorous and half-serious is 
diffused over the countenance, the present volume would have 
been complete; but as it stands, it claims our cordial approval. 





OLIVER CONSTABLE* 

WE are not going to be indiscriminately enthusiastic about 
this novel. It is the work of one not inexperienced in the pro- 
duction of literature, and who must be held in some degree re- 
sponsible for whatever literary faults she may happen to 
commit. The subject fixed upon, if not a good one, is at least 
calculated to stimulate an intelligent writer to do her best. It 
embodies the investigation of one of the many burning ques- 
tions of the day, considered under rather a novel aspect. Miss 
Tytler has apparently brought to her task some knowledge of 
the details necessary to a proper presentation of it; and her 
knowledge of the speech and manners of some of the lower 
provincial orders is sufficient to give her work a realistic tone. 
With such qualifications, it would be her own fault if she under- 
took a theme above her powers; or if, having undertaken it, 
she treated it with haste or carelessness. Few novels are now- 
a-days written with a purpose, or for the exposition of an im- 
portant social idea; but it is none the less incumbent upon 
those who attempt anything of the kind to assure themselves 
beforehand of their ability to fulfil their obligations. 

The gist of the matter is as follows :—Oliver Constable is the 
descendant of a line of tradesmen, who have carried on with 
success and honour the fraternal trades of miller and baker. 





* Oliver Constuble, Miller and Baker. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
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.Oliver’s father so far yielded to the innovating spirit of the a e 


as to send his son up to Oxford, where the young man obtained 
a scholarship, and graduated with distinction. The father 
died at this juncture, and Oliver came home to his inheritangg 
and to his sister, Fan. This sister was an excellent young 
woman, but socially ambitious on her own account, and still more 
so on account of her brother. She anticipates, reasonably 
enough, that he will use his education, and the patent of gentle. 
manhood which it has conferred upon him, to improve their 
social condition,—to bring them into contact with people and 
pursuits more refined and enlightened than those to which their 
lot in life had hitherto confined them. But this anticipation is 
destined to grievous disappointment. Oliver loses no time in 
declaring that he intends personally to carry on the business of 
miller and baker, which his forefathers followed before him. He 
maintains that there is nothing degrading in honest labour of 
whatever kind, and, as for his education, he will make his Latin 
and Greek the indirect means of improving his flour and puri. 
fying his bread; in other words, he believes that mental cultj- 
vation may minister to the ennobling of trade, quite as well ag 
to the selfish development of the individual social consciousnegsg, 
He was born into the tradesman’s rank in life, and instead of 
deserting it because he happens to have means to do so, he will 
remain in it, and, by dint of his example and influence, en. 
courage it to rise with him. Who else, he plausibly asks, can 
be expected to undertake such an enterprise, if he does not? 

Fan thoroughly disapproves of this scheme, and gives some 
reasonable ground for her difference of opinion, though, per- 
haps, not touching the true core of the matter, and certainly 
without producing any effect upon her brother’s determination. 
But she acquiesces in the inevitable, and loyally resolves to sup- 
port Oliver in the course he has marked out for himself. The 
experiment is begun, therefore, but, somewhat to the reformer’s 
discomfiture, it breaks down at every point. His efforts to 
elevate his class are received with suspicion and hostility, 
The millers do not like to be made to keep their bad 
meal separate from their good; and the bakers resent being 
forced to eliminate alum from their loaves, and to sell fancy- 
bread by weight. They point out—what proves to be true— 
that the customers prefer an adulterated article to a true one, 
and that the best way to spoil a good business is to carry it on 
on strictly honourable principles. Nor do Oliver's efforts at 
improvement in other directions meet with any better success, 
The young men of the village, uneasy at the companionship 
which he well-intentionally forces upon them, repay him with 
rebuffs and impertinence; while his advances towards the 
womankind are received in a still more formidable spirit. 
Those people, on the other hand, of whom his superior personal 
advantages might have made him the peer, fail to understand 
his self-sacrificing motives, and conclude that he is acting upon 
the principle that no amount of education can eradicate the 
sordid tendencies inherent in the tradesman’s blood. Alto- 
gether, Oliver Constable is the best abused and least successful 
man in the village. 

As a foil or alternative to this picture of the man who 
voluntarily adheres to a low position in the social scale, 
we are presented with the man who voluntarily descends 
from a high social position to a lower one. Harry Stanhope, 
the grandson of a lord, and a college friend of Oliver's, 
unexpectedly turns up as the purchaser of an adjoining farm, 
with a boisterous determination to till the soil in the sweat of his 
brow, and to write “ yeoman” after his aristocratic patronymic. 
To Oliver’s renewed astonishment, this fantastic plan, so far 
from meeting with the discouragement which has thwarted his 
own struggles, is accepted on all hands with indulgence and de- 
light. Everybody persists in regarding it as nothing more than 
the charming whim of a superior being, who, do what he may, 
must always remain a gentleman, and be entitled to all the re- 
verence and consideration which his noble strain demands. 
Harry, besides being the grandson of a lord, is a most com- 
panionable, unassuming, and light-hearted personage, in chronic 
good-humour with himself and all the world. His conquest of 
the village heart is as complete and effortless as Oliver's defeat 
was unmistakable; and though his conduct of the farming 
business is to the last degree ignorant and reckless, nobody is 
disturbed at that, in their pleasure at seeing a lord’s grandson 
turning up his sleeves at the plough, and riding into market on 
a bare-backed horse. 

Such is the situation of the book, and now the reader has a 
right to expect to see the situation developed to its logical or 
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philosophic consequences. He expects to have it pointed out 
to him whether Harry or Oliver were in the truer position, and 
the reason and social bearings of one or the other’s mistake. 
It is open to him to presume that the characters chosen to work 
out the problem shall be types of so representative a kind as to 
ensure the fullest and most impartial rendering of the solution ; 
and finally, that the issue shall be perspicuously, if not suc- 
cinctly, stated, and some light thrown thereby upon a vexed 
social question. In none of these points, so far as we can discover, 
does Miss Tytler satisfy the anticipations she arouses. Oliver 
Constable is the last man calculated to perform the task allotted 
tohim. He is a man of theories and crotchets, upright, but 
narrow, well-intentioned, but tactless, devoid of any sense of 
humour or fertility of resource, and wanting in that innate in- 
stinct of human brotherhood which is the first requirement for 
leading and influencing men. He is, in short, a thorough-going 
prig, and as such, very properly an object of aversion to nearly 
every one with whom he comes into collision. It is incredible 
that such a man should succeed in anything that involved 
intimate association with his kind. Harry Stanhope, on 
the other hand, who might have ultimately done well enough 
in the career he had chosen for himself, is arbitrarily saddled 
by the author with an hereditary mania for drink, which pre- 
vents him from making use of such capabilities as are in him, 
and brings him to gratuitous ruin just when he might have 
been beginning to get on. But this is not all. We might have 
been willing to take the, story simply as an exceptional case, 
showing the way to no new truth indeed, but still recording the 
struggle and failure of a couple of individual human lives, and 
in so far interesting. Miss Tytler, however, will not permit us 
this small gratification. Her conclusion is as arbitrary as her 
characters are, and even more unnatural. Oliver Constable 
gives his name to the book, and is a good fellow; therefore his 
life must be a success, whatever the cost to reason and proba- 
bility. Accordingly, a variety of strange accidents occur to- 
wards the end of the third volume, in all of which Oliver plays 
the part of champion, nurse, or preserver, and thereby so wins 
upon the hearts of his townspeople, that their heads are turned 
into the bargain; and they get up an enthusiastic and contrite 
deputation to entreat him to carry on the business which he 
was upon the point of relinquishing, offering, as an inducement, 
to allow him to manufacture his flour and loaves on prin- 
ciples as virtuous and unpractical as the most savage philan- 
thropist could desire. Nor does Harry Stanhope fare much 
better. By way of curing him of his dipsomania, his wife 
(Oliver’s sister) and Oliver himself take him on a tour 
over Europe; but all in vain, until Mrs. Stanhope has a baby. 
She becomes delirious in child-bed, and in that state unburdens 
her mind of all the pent-up anguish which her husband’s bad 
behaviour has occasioned her, and she dies bidding her baby 
“take care of Harry.” This incident—which, however much 
out of place, is in itself well told—has a profound and lasting 
effect upon Harry ; and we are led to infer that he gives up his 
loose habits thenceforth, though whether or not he resumes his 
farming experiments we are not informed. And to tell the 
truth, after all that has happened up to that time, we do not 
greatly care. 

We wish it could be said that the style of the book compen- 
sated for what we consider its faults. On the contrary, it is 
exceptionally involved and turgid; and the padding is of the 
most undisguised and inveterate description. Some of the 
female characters—notably Fan Constable and Mrs. Hilliard— 
are very creditably done; but the story is gratuitously unin- 
teresting, and we put it down with weariness and dis- 
appointment. 


A SPANISH NOVEL.* 
Tus little novel is well and carefully composed, and is original 
in its scene, in its characters, and even in its incidents. Re- 
garding the style in which it is written, we can say little, for it 
Comes to us in the form of a translation; and the translation 
1s a very bad one as regards language and expression, however 
faithful it may be as regards sense. The Spanish author evid- 
ently had a fine, humorous perception, of which only the 
ragged vestiges have been preserved by his English sponsor ; 
and the subtlety of thought and observation which is evinced 
in much of his work could hardly exist apart from a correspond- 
Ing grace and flexibility of speech, which is sadly outraged by 
the jerky and awkward sentences which do duty for it here. It 





* Donna Perfecta, By B. Perez Galdos. London: Samuel Tinsley and Co. 





says much for the intrinsic merit of the book that it should, 
nevertheless, remain striking, suggestive, and at times power- 
ful. The story is a simple one, though it is ingeniously and 
effectively told ; but the main interest lies in the development 
of character, especially the characters of Donna Perfecta and 
the priest, Seior Penitenciario. We make the acquaintance of 
these personages gradually, as would be the case in real life; their 
individuality is admirably portrayed and maintained; and the 
consistency in inconsistency, which is too much neglected by 
our own average novelists, is faithfully observed by Seftor Perez 
Galdos. The scene of the tale is laid in a village called Orba- 
josa, not very far from Madrid, a Spanish provincial town, 
whose indolent and mischievous inhabitants, with their bound- 
less self-conceit, their quarrelsome and (litigious temper, and 
their supremacy in the manufacture of garlic, are humorously 
and relentlessly described by the author. Seftor Galdos, in fact, 
is evidently no indiscriminate admirer of some of the features - 
of his native land ; and he never shrinks from exposing short- 
comings and abuses which no one save a Spaniard would be 
qualified to detect and reproduce. To judge from the picture 
he presents to us, there is certainly immense room for improve- 
ment in the provincial life of Spain, and very little likelihood of 
the improvement being carried out. Things come to such a pass 
in the town of Orbajosa during the progress of the tale, that a 
detachment of soldiers is despatched from Madrid to take up 
their quarters in the place; and ultimately several en- 
gagements are fought between the military and the populace, 
the latter under the leadership of a desperado of great local 
repown and influence, called Caballuco; and the military are 
defeated. These political disturbances are skilfully interwoven 
with the essential plot of the story, giving it breadth and reality, 
at the same time that they furnish the reader with a curious 
insight into the workings of the Spanish system of government, 
or no-government. As the events described are represented as 
happening within the last decade, we are left to infer that what 
was bad then is a little better now. 

The plots turns upon a proposed marriage between the 
daughter of Donna Perfecta, and her nephew, a highly educated 
and thoroughly excellent young gentleman called Pepe, an 
engineer by profession, and representative of the best and most 
enlightened type of Spanish youth. Rosario, on the other hand, 
has been brought wp in strict sechusion, and her affectionate 
and generous, but unformed character, is brought into effective 
contrast with that of the cultivated, self-reliant, and always 
honourable Pepe. At first, all promises to go well; Donna 
Perfecta professes to be enchanted with the match, and the 
young people fall in love at first sight. But the course of this 
true love soon turns out to be not so smooth as it looked. 
Donna Perfecta, though ostensibly favouring Pepe, in reality 
wishes to marry Rosario to the nephew of her confidential 
friend and confessor, Sefior Penitenciario. Family reasons, 
however, as well as the secretive instincts of her own character, 
make her desirous that the objections shall appear to come from 
Pepe, and to that end she proceeds quietly to involve him in 
an endless entanglement of annoyances and misadventures, 
being stoutly seconded in her schemes by Seftor Penitenciario, 
who engages the young man in exasperating disputations, and 
persistently distorts his words and actions, so as to make him 
appear in the light of an atheist and a libertine. Pepe does not 
at first suspect that his aunt is playing a double game, but 
when at length this can be no longer concealed, open war is 
declared between them, and plot is met by plot. All this 
intrigue is exceedingly well managed, and the author's talent, 
in these passages, not seldom reaches the confines of genius. 
He is terse, humorous, forcible, and rapid; the reader’s atten- 
tion is kept constantly on the alert, and at no epoch of the story 
can he foretell what may be going to happen next. In the love- 
scenes, Sefor Galdos is not quite so successful. He seems to 
lack tenderness, and the speeches of his lovers are rather too 
long and elaborate for English taste. Nevertheless, Rosario’s 
character is finely drawn; she is somewhat such a woman 
as Turguenief might have imagined, but she dees not live and 
breathe as Turguenief’s women do. ‘The subordinate person- 
ages of the tale are judiciously selected so as to embody the 
leading types of such a town as Orbajosa. Indeed, considering 
that the entire book comprises not more than 270 moderately 
open pages, it is remarkable how much Seiior Galdos contrives 
to pack into it; we read slowly, for there are no skipping- 
places, and when we get to the end, we feel that very little 
more could be found to tell us about the Orbajosa class of towns 
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and their inhabitants. There is Don Cayetano, a distinguished 
and learned bookworm, tall, thin, and of middle-age, though 
looking older, who was absorbed by the pure love of books and 
of his solitary study, without any ulterior motive beyond the 
books themselves and the study itself; who ate little and drank 
less, and expressed himself with scrupulous exactness, which per- 
fectly suited his style ; and who was kind and amiable to excess. 
Then there is Caballuco, the desperado, coarse and red of com- 
plexion, with large, fiery eyes, and dishevelled hair and beard; 
brusque and quarrelsome of aspect, and possessed of immense 
physical strength. Again, we have Jacinto, Pepe’s rival, a chubby 
and diminutive youth, with cheeks as rosy as a girl’s, ‘one 
of those precocious individuals whom indulgent univer- 
sities launch prematurely upon the world, making them 
believe that they are men, because they are doctors.” There 
are the three pretty and questionable sisters, the 'T'rozas, 
who are very poor and very fond of fun, and who pelt 
passers-by with orange-peel and pebbles, thereby getting 
their innocent visitors into awkward scrapes. All these and 
other types are grouped together in shifting tableaux; and 
over all dominates Donna Perfecta, cold, crafty, religious, implac- 
able; able to charm or to kill, as cireumstances may demand, 
but prone under provocation to betray herself by ungovernable 
bursts of rage; a character very easily exaggerated and made to 
seem unreal, but which our author has treated with unexcep- 
tionable tact and truth. he priest is not less of a masterpiece, 
yet so wholly divergent from Donna Perfecta in nature and 
characteristics, that we cannot but congratulate Senor Galdos 
on the breadth of scope which these two portraits evince. Our 
readers will prefer to follow out his present story for themselves ; 
and we shall only suggest that they fix their attention exclu- 
sively upon what is said, and let the manner in which it is said, 
alone. When Sefior Goldos next makes his appearance before 
an English public, we sincerely wish him a more skilful literary 
tailor. 


FATHER PROUT.* 
Ir isa great comfort to find av excellent portrait of Father 
Prout pretixed to this volume of his collected writings. Not 
that the woodcut is especially remarkable as a work of technical 
art, but the likeness of the man has been most satisfactorily 
caught. ‘The mischievous arch of the right eyebrow, the genial 
yet ironic twinkle of the eyes, looking over the rims of the 
spectacles, the fine line of the mouth, and the dome-like arch of 
the head over all, are enough to give to the reader, who, 
perhaps, knows Father Prout only as a name of some 


one who was brilliant twenty or forty years ago, 
an appetite for whatever the five hundred  closely- 
printed pages that follow may contain. The Rev. Frank 


Mahony was one of those men who do not disappoint 
their admirers upon a nearer acquaintance. He is just the 
sort of man we should wish and expect Father Prout to be. In 
fact, his literary personality seems to be more nearly his true 
self than was the Reverend Francis; he seems to have recog- 
nised the fact that circumstances or destiny had put him in 
somewhat of a false position before the world, and he instinc- 
tively set matters right by throwing himself, in imagination, 
into the character which more properly belonged to him. He 
struck the right note from the very first, and kept to it ever 
afterwards; and throughout a life which was far from 
being an inwardly serene or happy one, he was constantly 
in the habit of retiring for solace and entertainment 
to his alter ego, in whom he could throw aside the vexa- 
tions and trammels of else inevitable worldly conditions, and 
expand to the full height and depth of his whimsical humour. 
Prout, very possibly, may have been the best and most useful 
friend that Mahony ever had; he saved his heart from feeding 
too much upon itself, kept his mental atmosphere wholesome, 
and provided an outlet for the innumerable ont-sproutings of wit 
and fancy which, but for him, would have been nipped in the bud, 
and have reacted injuriously upon the growth which they were 
meant to beautify. In our 
modern civilisation, no man who lays any claim to the posses- 
sion of an independent and expanding mind can enjoy a full 
and healthy development within the lines that conventionality 


The case is one worth pondering. 


has prescribed for him, At the risk of exciting suspicion, offence, 
or ridicule, he must tie himself down to the strictly average 
level, and never let it be perceived among those with whom he 
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associates that there are wings hidden beneath his tashionstie 
coat which are yearning to hurtle him aloft. What a relief it 
would be to men thus circumstanced if, when the struggle of 
genius against propriety became too wearisome, they could 
suddenly disguise themselves in their real characters, and thus 
unknown and unrecognised by their most intimate friends, 
throw somersaults and shout to their hearts’ content, and with 
complete impunity! Not improbably, indeed, this feat may be 
achieved more often than Mrs. Grundy would be apt to suppose, 
else revolution and communism woulda be even more imminent 
than they are; but few individuals could have so accurately hit 
upon the precise costume most expressive of themselves, as jt 
was the good-fortune of the Rev. Frank Mahony to do. 

In the device of making all Father Prout’s works posthumons 
there lurked, perhaps, a hidden symbolism which is not without 
its pathetic as well as its humorous side. Frank Mahony must 
pass the gates of death, before he could write as Father Prout; 
or, to put it the other way, Father Prout’s abode was in those 
Elysian fields which Frank Mahony could never avowedly 
enjoy, so long as he remained on this side Styx. It was the 
free region of the mind—this little parish of Watergrasshill—a 
region with which the souls of the departed have more in com- 
mon than the bodies of the living; and, consequently, any com. 
munications dated thence must of necessity bear, to the bodily 
eye, the resemblance of posthumous publications or “ Reliques.” 
But Father Prout was not dead; he was more truly alive than 
his flesh-bound “ editor;” and his ‘enjoyment of his superior 
vitality is apparent on his every page. 

At the time he began his contributions to Frasers’s Magazine, 
Carlyle, in the guise of Herr Diogenes Teufelsdroeck, was just 
concluding the third volume of Sartor Resartus; and doubt- 
less Mahony may have caught the first idea of his own literary 
alias from him. Be that as it may, the assumption was more 
complete, as well as more permanent, than Carlyle’s; Carlyle 
found much to say that Teufelsdroeck could ‘scarcely have been 
mouthpiece for; whereas, there was nothing in Mahony’s 
brain which did not shine the brighter for passing through the 
alembic of Prout. ‘Those were the golden days of magazine- 
writing, when the magazines were what the writers made them, 
rather than what the publishers resolved they should be. 
Blackiwrood’s, Fraser's, and the Edinburgh were simply collective 
titles, given to the periodical essays of men who knew one another, 
who practised a sort of literary freemasonry among themselves, 
and who met at recurrent periods to talk over what was to be 
done, and to strike sparks from each other’s minds. Kit 
North, the English Opium-Eater, Father Prout, and many 
another, were the giants of those days, and the work 
they did is but coldly reflected in the impassive Nine- 
teenth Centuries and Contemporary Reviews of the present 
epoch. The safety of a nom de plume set free the imagination 
and unchained the humour, and the freshness of the first aroma 
of a new idea stimulated each writer to write better than him- 
It was the golden age of journalism, an age which will 
We are too knowing 


self. 
never return in the form it wore then. 
and too little wise, to reproduce it. 

The main facts of Frank Mahony’s life are worth telling, if 
only for the light they throw upon Father Prout, who might 
never have been born had Mahony’s circumstances been more 
comfortable. Frank was a Cork boy, and came into the world 
near the beginning of the century, in 1804. Whether or not 
he were really descended from the O’Mahonys is a question 
of very small moment to us, though it would appear to have 
been a good deal regarded by him ; his present biographer, Mr. 
Kent, abstains from passing any authoritative opinion on the 
point, which is as much as to say that he does not con- 
sider it fully 
quality of a good biographer,—a_ thorough-going enthusi- 
for subject. Be that as it may, Frank was a 
very bright boy ; and he only twelve old 
when he was sent to France to be instructed by the Jesuits. 
At Amiens, and afterwards at Montrouge, he distinguished 
himself greatly in classical studies and in rhetoric, his mastery 
of Latin being especially noteworthy. His ambition was fully 
as great as his scholarly attainments, and unfortunately for his 
subsequent peace of mind, it took the form of resolving to be- 
come an eminent Jesuit. The Jesuits themselves, however, 
would appear to have understood the young Lrishman’s char- 
acter better than he did himself, and they did all they could to 
discourage him from carrying out his purpose. But Mahony’s 
obstinacy was more than equal to theirs; he persisted, and 
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finally they gave way, and in 1! sg or thereabouts, when he was 
about twenty- -eight years of age, he was signed on the hands 
and forehead with the peel prorat 1, and thus bound irre- 
yocably to the Society, and enrolled a priest according to 
the order of Melchisedek. ‘“Thenceforth,” as Mr. Kent 
remarks, “ through nobody’s fault but his own, he stood 
before the world, and before the Church until all but 
the very end, in a distinctly false position. There was 
something essentially unclerical in the mocking spirit with 
which he regarded the men and things, not actually consecrated 
to religion, that fell under his immediate observation. .... . 
Conscious at all times, in the midst of the incongruities of his 
after-life, of the permanent effect of the anointing from which 
there was no possibility of escape, he was keenly alive to any 
semblance even of a slight put upon him, whether directly or 
indirectly, in his priestly character.” There is something very 
melavcholy in this picture, which contains the explanation of 
the remainder of Mahony’s life. He was neither one thing 
nor another; the mere intellectual abilities which might have 
raised him to the highest functions of the Society to which had he 
bound himself were thwarted, partly by a sensitive conscience, 
which would not allow him to act nia false colours, and partly 
by his ungovernable natural bias towards personal freedom from 
all moral or mental constraint. The Jesuit must merge his own 
individuality and judgment wholly in those of his Order; Ma- 
hony’s individuality and pride of opinion were precisely the most 
promineat traits of his character, and his only possibility of 
becoming a true Jesuit was to reorganise the entire tenets of 
the Society according to his own prepossessions and prejudices. 
But this was a task beyond even his powers; and he saw his 
career in life for ever annihilated by his own act. To a man 
of such active and ebullient mind, this fate could have been 
little less than torture; and our knowledge of it places a 
sombre background behind the flashes of his wit, and brings 
to mind the ironic gaiety of poor Heine on his lingering 
death-bed. After a time, he succeeded in obtaining some partial 
relief from his priestly oLligations, and he spent the most part 
of his life on the Continent, especially in Paris, dressing in a 
sort of mongrel garb, writing intermittently, often indulging in 
festive carousals with the kindred spirits of his time, often 
turning unsocial and cig or launching out into extrava- 
gant attacks and sarcasms upon those whose opinions did not 
ectneide with his own. But through all he remained at bottom 
aman whom other men loved, as is sufficiently evidenced by the 
testimony of his friends; and those who can may take pleasure 
in the fact, to which Mr. Kent anxiously draws attention, that 
he was “ reconciled to the Church” on his death-bed. At all 
events, he escaped from the world, and, we may hope, rejoined 
Father Prout in the Elysium of Watergrasshill. At another 
time, we may attempt to say something about the works them- 
selves. 


RENAN'S HIBBERT LECTURES.* 
Ove of the first things which observers of natural phenomena 
do is to determine the personal equation of every one engaged 
in making an exact record of what isobserved. It is necessary, 
in order that the result be precise and true. Whut is done with 
the exactness of science in the case of physicists, is done more 
roughly every day by business-men,—-in fact, by all whose 
success in life depends on their correct apprehension of the 
characters, dispositions, and tendencies of those with whom they 
come into contact. The London correspondence of the provin- 
cial Press, and many of the leaders of the daily and weekly 
metropolitan Press, are largely made up of atter npts to deter- 
mine what, by an extension of the term as used by physicists, 
we may call the personal equation of our leaders in both Houses 
of Parliament. Perhaps the most snecessful solution of this 
kind of problem has been effected by certain well-known special- 
ists who train or “ coach” young men for the examinations of the 
London University, or of the Indian Civil Service. Every new 
examiner is subjected by them to a careful scrutiny ; his bent and 
habit of mind are ascertained, his erotchets found out, and the 
pupils are trained with a view to the peculiar idiosyneracies of 
the examiner. A critic who knows his business must have a large 
stock of this kind of information. Within certain limits, he 
will be able te predict the subjects on which an author will 


write, the presuppositions he will bring with him to the treat- 
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ment of his theme, and the general view he will take of his 
period or his subject. He will know how to make allowance for 
the bias of his author, and how to eliminate from the treatment 
of the subject the errors due to the temperament, disposition, 
and tendency of the writer. 

With regard to no other living writer is this so necessary as 
with the distinguished author of these Hibbert Lectures. We 
owe a large debt of gratitude to the Hibbert Trustees for the 
visit and for the lectures of M. Renan. It was something to 
have seen and heard him. It is a stimulating and delightful 
task to have read these lectures, as is, indeed, the case with 
every work which proceeds from his pen. In order to say this, 
it is not necessary that we should agree with M. Renan in the 
speculative principles which underlie his treatment of history, 
in his critical method, or in the critical results embodied in his 
works. Jn fact, the more we disagree with him, the more we 
are bound to acknowledge our gratitude. For to differ from 
conclusions by M. Renan in his own favourite field is perilous, 
and compels the objector to exert all his power, and gather all his 
energies, to justify him even to himself in so doing. For M. 

tenan is a unique personality. Rarely do we find in any writer 

such a union of qualities. Accurate and extensive learning 
is united to a singular faculty of exposition, and a vivid imagi- 
nation is ever at work shaping the crude results of science into 
an artistic whole. The picture is so beautiful, that one is sorry 
to be compelled to inte the fact that it is true neither to 
nature nor to history. The pernsal of the Hibbert Lectures 
has deepened the impressi yn which his great work on the 
“Origins of Christianity” had produced on our minds, that what- 
ever he has accomplished in that work, he has left untouched 
the great problem he had set himself to solve. In these 
lectures, views widely separated in former volumes have been 
brought into close contact, and the result is to throw into greater 
prominence the essentially subjective nature of M. Renan’s 
method. The determination of the personal equation would 
in his case, affect a larger area than is the case with almost 
any other writer of reputation. 

The influence of Rome on Christianity and the development 
of the Catholic Church is the theme of these Lectures. Opening 
with a graceful tribute to the Hibbert Trustees, the lecture: 
plunges at once into his subject. In brilliant outline he sets 
forth the position of Rome in history, and the way in which 
she was unconsciously prepared for the reception and propaga- 
tion of Christianity. He explains in what sense he makes 
Christianity to bethe work of Rome. But even here the essential 
assumption made by M. Renan comes to view :—* The origins of 
Christianity form the most heroie episode of the history of 
humanity. Never will man display more self-devotion or a larger 
love of the ideal, than in the hundred and fifty years which 
rolled away between the sweet Galilean vision under Tiberius 
and the death of Marens Aurelius. Never was the religious 
consciousness more eminently creative; never did it lay down 
with more absolute authority the law of the future.”’ (p. 8. 
With the exception that many will think the period during 
which the religious consciousness was creative has been ex- 
tended by M. Renan to far too great a length, most readers will 
agree with this description of the Christianity of the first cen- 
tury. But they will inquire carefully into the cause of s 
unique a phenomenon in the history of humanity. They will 
ask,—Can this be a product of the religious consciousness ? 
Whence came that creativeness of religious consciousness,—that 
moral and spiritual tone which makes this epoch the “ most 
heroic” in the history of humanity? They will ask M. Renan 
in vain. Iv these Lectures he will tell them that a people wh 
dwelt under the shadow of the Syrian hills, who somehow had 
obtained fertile principles of almsgiving and charity, who had 
more absolute faith in the future of humanity, and who pos- 
sessed the secret of joy of heart which Greece and Rome had 
lost, somehow at that era threw off the distinctive 
and features of thetr religion, and by the swe 
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pire to themselves. He will tell them of the way in which 


Rome, by its conquests, by its religious liberality, by its equal 
law, by its extended empire, kad prepared the conditions 
which made the extension and propagation of Christianity pos- 
sible. But the secret of that a goressive power « f Christi unit) 
the mystery of that period of creativeness, remain a secret and 
a mystery still to all readers of ML. Renan’s works. Tl i 
solution in the writings of the Apostle Paul, a solution whict 
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one of the essential elements of the problem. This, however, is 
not the solution of M. Renan. He denies it—at least, neglects 
it—and offers no other in its stead. It is incumbent on him to 
offer some better solution than can be given by a few graceful 
references to heroic episodes, and to the creativeness of the 
religious consciousness, 

The representation of the influence of Rome on Christianity 
set forth in these Lectures agrees in its main features with that 
of Baur and of the Tiibingen school. Occasionally there are 
differences. Renan admits the authenticity of writings such as 
the First Epistle of Peter and the Acts of the Apostles, which 
Baur exerted all his ingenuity to discredit. But he clings with 
much tenacity to the main result of the Tiibingen school. The 
Church at Rome is the daughter of the Church of Jerusalem; 
a strong antagonism existed in the early Church between the 
Petrine and Pauline parties, traces of which are found in 
all the writings of the New Testament, and in other re- 
mains of early Christian literature, but are manifested most 
strongly in the Clementines; both parties are finally merged in 
the unity of the Catholic Church, and many of the writings, 
canonical and extra-canonical, now extant were written in the 
interest of the party of conciliation,—in broad outline, this is 
the view common to Renan and to Baur. Renan makes admis- 
sions, however, which are fatal to the theory. Let us look at 
his account of the origin of the Church at Rome :— 

“A fact of capital importance which we must notice at this stage 

of our inquiry is, that the Church of Rome was not like the Churches 
of Asia Minor, of Macedonia, and of Greece, a Pauline foundation. 
It was a Jewish-Christian product, attaching itself directly to the 
Church at Jerusalem. In it, Paul will never be on his own ground ; 
he will feel the presence in this great Church of many weaknesses 
which he will treat with indulgence, but which will offend his lofty 
idealism. Given to circumcision and to external observances, 
Ebionite, both in its love of abstinences and in its doctrine, more 
Jewish than Christian in its conception of the person and death of 
Jesus, strongly attached to millenarianism, the Roman Church dis- 
plays from the beginning the essential characteristic which distin- 
guished its long and marvellous history. The legitimate daughter 
of Jerusalem, the Roman Church will always have a certain ascetic 
and sacerdotal character opposed to the Protestant tendency of 
Paul.” (pp. 57-59.) 
This is, indeed, of capital importance to the view of M. Renan. 
If it can be made good, his position gains considerable strength. 
The opposite opinion was usually held up to the time of Baur. 
That the Church at Rome was mainly of Gentile origin, and 
sympathised with the teaching of Paul, was almost taken 
for granted. Baur set forth his view with such power, that 
many critics and commentators were constrained to give 
in their adherence. So widely, indeed, has it been accepted, 
that Holtzmann could lately say that “ Baur’s opinion 
now hardly found any opponent,” and Renan speaks of 
it as ascertained truth admitting of no doubt. The fact is, 
notwithstanding, that some of the highest names in New- 
Testament criticism maintain that the Gentile-Christian ele- 
ment largely preponderated in the Roman Church. The sub- 
ject has been discussed with eminent ability by Schultz and 
Weizsiicker in the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie (1876), and 
by Professor Godet, Neuchatel, in the “Introduction” to his 
commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. It appears to us 
that these have fully answered the argument of Baur, and have 
shown, what is in itself probable, that the Church at Rome was 
mainly of Gentile origin and of Pauline tendency. The burden 
of proof lies with M. Renan, for in no other city of the Roman 
Empire did the Christianity of Palestine exercise a direct influ- 
ence on the local Synagogue; why, then, on the Jewish Syna- 
gogueat Rome ? If Acts xxviil. be authentic, and contain a true 
account of the reception of Paul at Rome, both by the Christians 
and Jews, then the Jewish-Christian origin of the Romish 
Church is manifestly impossible. Baur has felt this so keenly 
that he has pronounced the narrative in the Acts a_ fiction. 
Renan has given us a vivid description of the sufferings of the 
Christians during the persecution by Nero, in 64. The Jews 
remained untouched. ‘ Now,” says Weizsiicker, “if Christians 
had not yet existed at Rome except as a mere Jewish party, the 
persecution which fell on them without rafting the surface of 
Judaism would be an inexplicable fact, both in its origin and 
cause.” 

The other great discovery of the Tiibingen school which M. 
Renan has also endorsed is that of the rivalry of Peter and 


Paul. The ingenuity expended in the attempt to prove the 
intense character of this antagonism is marvellous. The 
exegesis of particular passages is amusing and amazing. Let 


us give a specimen from the Hibbert Lectures :—* It may be 





that with this view (of showing that Peter and Paul Were 
absolutely at one), a turn was given to the Evangelical legend of 
the miraculous draught of fishes. According to the account of 
Luke, the nets of Peter were not large enough to hold the 
multitudes of fishes that were willing to be taken. Peter jg 
obliged to call his fellow-fishermen to his aid; a second boat 
that of Paul and his friends, is filled like the first, and the take 
of the Kingdom of God is large to overtlowing.” (p, 133,) 
According to Volkmar, the account of Luke is meant to 
contrast the barren result of preaching the Gospel to 
the Jews, with the immense result of preaching it to the 
Gentiles. But then Volkmar is of opinion that the thirg 
Gospel is the Gospel of Paulinism, composed with a view to 
exalt Paul’s teaching and to disparage that of the elder 
Apostles; while Renan is of opinion that it is a gospel 
written in a spirit of mediation and of reconciliation, so 
different do the same events appear when the point of view 
is changed. It is neither necessary nor possible for us to 
examine the grounds on which the so-called rivalry of Peter and 
Paul is maintained. Our opinion is that the view of M. Renan 
is so exaggerated as to be untenable. Meanwhile, we would ask, 
is there no Englishman with the necessary learning, ability, and 
leisure who will devote himself for the next few years to a 
thorough examination of the Clementine literature ? Can we 
not have a good critical edition of the text, a series of disserta. 
tions on the various questions raised by Baur and others in con. 
nection with it, and a continuous commentary ? Much remains to 
be done here, and until it is done, the ghost which now stalks 
through the fields of New-Testament criticism will not be laid, 
Many other questions discussed in these Lectures invite dis. 
cussion, but we must forbear. We shall only say at present 
that the presentation of these Lectures to the English reader by 
translator and by publisher leaves nothing to be desired. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Moor and the Loch. By John Colquhoun. Fifth Edition, En- 
larged. (William Blackwood and Sons.)— This is undoubtedly the best 
book on the subject. It is only necessary to compare the two bulky 
and handsome volumes which form the fifth edition with the slim 
book first issued in 1840, and containing less than a quarter of the 
matter of the present edition, to see how greatly the author has 
elaborated his work. For forty years he has been continually adding 
fresh material; either shrewd observations on the habits of some 
hitherto little studied animal, or guides to the haunts of the wilder 
game of the Highlands, or cunning devices for compassing the death 
of the more circumspect creatures of the chase, or well touched 
sketches of human life and character. The result is a most 
readable book, rude, healthy, and thoroughly ‘ muscular” in tone; 
trenchant and vigorous, though unpolished in style, as suits 
the matter. Mr. Colquhoun includes and describes every pos- 
sible variety of Highland sport, from ordinary deer-stalking, 
grouse-shooting, and salmon fishing, to hawking, seal-shooting, and 
otter-hunting. He has, besides, chapters on the ‘“ Instinct of Dogs,” 
“ Dogs for the Gun,” the “Natural History of Sport,’ the “ Peat 
Isle,’ and many other subjects connected with sport in_ its 
various forms. The intending visitor to Scotland, or, for that matter, 
Seotchmen themselves, could not choose a better counsellor than Mr. 
Colquhoun. There are few men living more deeply versed in the 
habits of animals, and birds, and fishes, or more skilled in modes of 
killing them. From the autobiographical introduction now first pre- 
fixed to the work, we learn the chief details of our author’s life. 
This bit of crude and homely portrait-painting, this account of 
early successes in boat-races and courtship, of adventures in 
search of illicit stills in Ireland, and of domestic affection at 
home, is, to our mind, not by any means the least interesting 
part of the volumes. But when all is said in praise of The 
Moor and the Loch as a technical of the sportsman, 
some questionings on the ethical side will arise, and are not easily 
suppressed. We detect little mercy, gentleness, or sympathy with 
animal life in Mr. Colquhoun’s pages. He is a Thoreau in his know- 
ledge of the lower animals; anything but like the philosopher of 
Walden in his treatment of them. For example, in the appendix on 
“Trapping, the True and Legitimate Way to Destroy Vermin,” he 
gives admirable, cunning, and minute directions as to the placing and 
baiting of the trap, but not a word of caution against the use of the 
ordinary toothed gin, which is well known to inflict horrible pain 
upon the creatures whose bones it sometimes breaks, and whose 


vade-mecuimn 


muscles and nerves it holds compressed often for many hours 
before the keeper comes upon his rounds. It is true that Mr. 
Colquhoun recommends that traps for should never be 
made fast :—‘ The tie three together; 
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for if the fox can drag them, however great the difficulty, he will 
‘ attempt the desperate remedy of amputating his leg,”’— 
te niawing it off, to escape from the trap, as many creatures 
- — known to do. Elsewhere we read that Mr. Colquhoun 
ee weasel in a cage till it became tame enough to pull 
7 of meat out of his hand, and then, to “try its pluck,” put into 
the cage, “in the presence of several friends,” “an enormous male 
rat,” which “ fought with the utmost desperation,” but was soon over- 
come by the weasel. This was nothing less than a piece of bar- 
parous cruelty. Evidently, Mr. Colquhoun is far from sharing 
the sentiments of Mr. Ruskin, who confesses that one of his 
fondest dreams is to make young men like better to look at a bird 
than shoot it, and even desire to make wild creatures tame, instead 
of tame creatures wild. We must conclude our notice of this book 
by saying that it contains two excellent photographs of the author, 
—one taken in his earlier, the other in his later years. 

In Kent with Charles Dickens. By Thomas Frost. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
_Three friends agree to make a tour in Kent among the scenes 
which he has introduced into his tales. They begin by dropping down 
the river to Gravesend, visit Chalk, where Dickens spent his honey- 
moon (a very strange choice of a place); Gad’s Hill, a place with its 
double association with Falstaff and the great novelist ; Rochester, 
the scene of his fragment, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood ;” and 
Chatham, to which Mr. Pickwick and his friends paid one of their 
earliest visits. Dingley Dell and its neighbourhood cannot, we un- 
derstand, be identified. In fact, Mr. Frost proves by an elaborate 
argument that the place is impossible. Canterbury is full of the 
associations of ‘“‘ David Copperfield.’’ About other places, where the 
connection with Dickens is slight, Mr. Frost supplies some readable 
gossip—antiquarian, legendary, and the like—and he has added two 
or three short tales, making up a pleasant and readable volume. 


The Burtons of Dunroe. By W. M. Brew. (Samuel Tinsley and 
Co.)—There is too much of this story, which is, however, an unusually 
clever and interesting one. The luxuriance of the author’s style 
needs praning ; he will do much better things, when he shall have 
acquired the art of self-restraint, and learned resolutely to sacrifice 
the redundancies of any sentence, so soon as he is satisfied that his 
meaning lies in that sentence, clearly expressed. He possesses 
qualities which are almost as rare as they are valuable; keen sym- 
pathy, vivid imagination, strong feelings, and a poetical tempera- 
ment; the power of observation, and a fiery indignation against 
wrong and wrong-doers which is attractive and wholesome. We 
wish there were many more writers like him in this particular, 
for there is a great deal too much pococurantism in the fictions 
which are founded upon the facts of our day. To writers like 
Mr. Lewis Wingfield, and the author of The Burtons of Dunroe 
(the two are widely different, {but we class them together, as 
examples of that rare and precious quality, earnestness), a 
great deal of discursiveness may very easily be forgiven ; and in the 
case of Mr. Brew, we comment upon it solely from the literary point 
of view, and because we regard it as evidence that he is a young, or, 
at any rate, an inexperienced writer. The Burtons of Dunroe is a 
remarkable book. The story is told in a somewhat old-fashioned 
style, which is acceptable; it makes the reader think in a way and 
on lines which the novels of the day do not attempt, and it carries 
him on by the force of earnestness, sympathy, and knowledge of the 
people and the life with which it deals, with a power which the too 
great length of the narrative and the lack of proportion in dwelling 
on details hardly injure. To those who are unacquainted, or only 
imperfectly acquainted, with the kind of life and the character and 
classes in Ireland which are depicted in this book, it will not convey 
the same impression of lifelikeness and real power which it conveys 
to those who are able, of their own knowledge, to perceive how 
wonderfully true all the author’s descriptions, how perfect his 
delineation of the peasantry, and his version of their manner of 
speech, are. But none of Mr. Brew’s readers can fail to appreciate 
the tragic and pathetic force of the story of William Burton’s mar- 
riage, the death of “the Black Rose of Knockbine,” his young wife, 
and the eviction of the Maguires. Larry Grittin is a portrait such as 
no delineator of Irish character since Gerald Grittin has produced; 
and “ The Black Rose” is a companion picture to Carleton’s “ Fawn 
of Spring Vale.” 

A Peal of Merry Bells. By Leopold Lewis. (Tinsley.)—These 
three volumes contain a collection of twelve short stories, which, if 
merry, are none of them very wise. On the title-page, Mr. Lewis is 
announced as the author of * The Bells,’ that forcible melodrama in 
which Mr. Henry Irving made so remarkable a sensation as 
“Matthias,” and from such a source some powerful story-telling 
might have been expected. 
trifles. Some of them are funny, but the fun is so preposterous and 
the situations so ridiculous that none of them rise above the level of 
broad farce. Several are concerning theatrical matters. Among 
the best will be found ‘The Painted Lady” and “The Gentleman 
with the Lily,”’ but the whole point of these is dependent on their 


pieces 


” 


These tales, however, are the veriest 





utter absurdity. In “My Aunt’s Umbrella” is a capital description 
of Ramsgate Sands, and the crowd there assembled on a hot summer 
morning. It may be that we read too many of these little stories at 
once, and thus this Peal of Merry Bells produced a certain 
‘‘jangling in our ears.”’ The style of writing is easy and unaffected ; 
and if these volumes must be classed among the lightest of light 
reading, yet they are not unsuited to fill up a very idle half-hour. 

Jubilee of the Rev. William Orr. (A. Elliot, Edinburgh.)—The 
Rey. W. Orr is the senior minister of the United Presbyterian Church, 
and his jubilee was held on March 11th of this year. This 
volume is a memorial of the event. The interesting part to 
the general reader is the “Historical Sketch,’ a chapter in 
Scotch ecclesiastical history which is quite worth perusing. Inci- 
dentally, too, we get some interesting notices of Scottish life. Here 
is a bill of fare of a funeral feast :—‘ First,—oaten cake and cheese, 
with small beer ; second,—short-bread and whiskey ; third,—seed-cake 
and wine; fourth,—currant-bun and rum; and, last of all, sugar- 
biscuit and brandy.” Tobacco and pipes were frequently supplied ; 
and a person now alive remembers seeing a funeral procession in 
which every man had “ a white-clay pipe warbled into the band of his 
hat.” It is noticeable that nearly a century has passed since Mr. 
Orr’s predecessor was ordained tothe charge. This predecessor was, 
we are told, very fond of curling and angling, tastes which did not 
interfere with his well-earned reputation for piety and zeal. We 
wouder whether the same freedom would be conceded to an United 
Presbyterian minister now ? 

Caroline von Linsingen and King William IV. Translated from the 
German by Theophilus G. Arundel. (W. Swan Sonnenschein, and 
Allen.)—These letters were discovered among Baron Reichenbach’s 
papers, together with a document in which the Baron gave an 
account of the way in which they came into his possession. He had 
a thorough belief in their authenticity, a belief which the best judges, 
we fancy, do not share. The whole affair has a certain look of im- 
probability, and there are two or three things in the letters which 
seem to tell against their genuineness. Who was the “‘ Lord Dutton” 
who seems to have accompanied the young Prince, and to have been 
his confidant ? But the real difficulty is to suppose an opportunity 
occurring in the life of the Prince of carrying on so serious an affair. 
In any case, this is a curiosity of literature, though one which the 
world is not much the better for possessing. 

How Women May Earn a Living. By Mercy Grogan. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.)—Miss Grogan is of the opinion, which, indeed, 
seems common to all who are practically acquainted with this sub- 
ject, that “ teaching is the most suitable, and, under certain circum- 
stances, the most remunerative employment open to women.” Her 
longest chapter, accordingly, is devoted to an account of training 
colleges, women’s collleges, higher examinations for women, &c. 
Then follow chapters on ‘‘ Artistic Work” and “ Medical Work,” and 
a great variety of information under the head of ‘“ Miscellaneous.” 
A final chapter gives some useful hints on the subject of emigration. 
‘**T wish I could convince women,”’ writes Miss Grogan, at the end of 
her introductory chapter, “of a truth they seem singularly slow in 
comprehending, that is, that if they are to compete with men on any- 
thing like equal terms, they must, at the very least, give the same 
time to learn their business that men find necessary.’? At the root 
of all the troubles lies the indifferent education of women. Most 
admirable efforts are being made to remedy this defect, but the work 
remaining to be done is enormous. Unfortunately, only a small 
minority ef parents see the necessity. Who does not know of fami- 
lies where the boys have the best education that is to be got, and the 
girls are almost absolutely neglected, the one being sent to public 
schools, the other handed over to a governess who does not get the 
wages of a cook ? 


The Comprehensive Atlas. (Collins.)—A very handsome and con- 
venient Atlas, containing 120 singularly clear maps, with careful in- 
dexes, and an excellent preliminary sketch of physical geography, 
by Mr. James Bryce. 
great colonies, and the different divisions of the United States; maps 
of India, as divided by Presidencies ; a separate map of Burmah, and 
another of Japan; and, in short, just those additional maps for which 


The maps include large and good maps of the 


one is always searching. ‘The Atlas also contains fourteen maps of 
classical geography and sixteen of historical geography, of which 
one, illustrating the rise of the British Empire in India, is quite new 
tous. The only defect we see in the arrangements is a certain want 
of strikingness in the mountains, which are too faintly indicated, and 
the absence of number and name on the outer side of each map. This 
absence is usual, we know, but no one who has not constantly to turn 
over maps can imagine the inconvenience caused by the deficiency. 


Novets.—Amy Winter. By Thomas A. Pinkerton. 
Tinsley.)—It would be flattering Mr. Pinkerton to say that he has 


(Samuel 


written a good novel, but it is bare truth to say that he has written a 
clever and eminently readable book. The thread of story in Amy 


Winter is slight. There is not any plot, to speak of ; and though the 
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characters are so interesting and lifelike that we like to hear how 
they fared in their various undertakings or hopes, we never feel any 
anxiety, because we are not conscious of any doubt about their 
fortunes. In fact, the book is more like a series of sketches of men 
and manners than a novel. Judged in this way, it is really excellent. 
The writer gives us the results of a shrewd and humorous obser- 
vation of life, with a prodigality which would supply very fair 
material for a half-dozen three-volume tales of the average 
sort. It is really difficult to single out any of the characters for 
special praise, so uniformly well drawn are they. We cannot even 
say whether the men or the women are the more natural. Amy 
Winter is a character of the shallower sort, and Ethel of the deeper. 
Both are drawn without an exaggerated line or colour. And Ethel’s 
mother, with her curious mixture of shrewdness and weakness, is 
equally good. But our special favourites among the men are the two 
parsons,—Archdeacon Fyffe, who is above all worldly infirmities, 
except horse-dealing ; and Richard Yeoland, the honest bucolic, who 
has been pitchforked by a clever father into Orders, and finds his 
position exceedingly embarrassing. However, the merits of the 
book are everywhere ; the reader may open it where he may choose, 
and will be amused, to a certainty. An Australian Heroine. By R. 
Murray Prior. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—The story opens in a 
most picturesque way. The heroine is a pilot’s daughter, living 
on an island almost desert off the northern coast of Australia. Hither 
come two travellers, one of them an elderly man, bent on schemes 
of social reform; the other, a young man, seeking for amusement. 
The first is connected with the girl’s past,—for the pilot is not what 
he seems; the second becomes her lover. But the Australian island 
naturally does not afford room enough for the development of the novel. 
The pilot dies, and the heroine is transferred to the care of her kins- 
folk in England ; and with her, of course, the scene is shifted to more 
Thenceforth the story 
moves in the usual lines. The lover, a selfish young fellow, 
but not wholly bad, mects his Australian beauty as the niece 
of a baronet, and renews the love which he had been prepared 
to forget. The history of these two is told with considerable 
skill, the young man’s character being, perhaps, the most successful 
thing in the book. Lady Isherwood, a grown-up enfant terrible, 
strikes us as being impossible. Society would surely extinguish any 
one who spoke out her thoughts with such distressing candour.—— 
Carmela, by the Princess Olga Cantacuzéne. Translated from the 
French by Madame Klauss. 3 vols (Samuel Tinsley.)—We do not 
recognise life or reality in this story. It takes us into a region 
inhabited, not by human beings, but by angels, white or black, as 
may be required. The foolish little Lucy, in whom the wise Count 
de Feligny sees virtues which are really the creatures of his own 
imagination, may be reckoned an exception. She is a possible person, 
which is more than can be said for the heroine, Carmela, or for 
the wicked Lady The same unreality is to be scen 
in the surroundings of the scene; in the English farmers, for 
instance, who hunt in “ short, brown-velvet jackets.’”” The book, 
indeed, is not without a certain and pathos, 
though these are apt to pass into fine-writing and sentimen- 
said that the translator doue the best 
“She is sadder since I live 





familiar and less interesting localities. 


Trevor. 


eloquence 


It cannot be has 


that could be done for her original. 


talism. 


”” ” 


is not an English idiom; “ virile,’ is not an agreeable 
and “the trifling torture inflicted by the 
By the 
This is 
though 
Mr. Tremaine has three daughters and a 


with her, 
equivalent for “ manly ;” 
mosquitoes,” 
Author of “ Phillis,’ 

2 novel of “ Society,” 


is a curious phrase.——BDeauty’s Daughters. 
&e. 3vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)- 
and not a bad specimen of its kind, 
certainly not to our taste. 
son. Kitty, the eldest, and Margaret, or Gretchen, the second one, 


are each in her way wonderful beauties. Flora, the third, is a girl 
scarcely in her teens, and remarkable for sharp eyes and a sharp 
tongue. The son is a young gentleman of no character in par- 
ticular, either good or bad. The other chief personage is a widow, 
Mrs. Charteris, a great flirtation. There are “ walking 
and others, to fill up the stage. Kitty marries a certain Sir 
frantically jealous of him; Gretchen fixes her 
This 
For the rest, there is nothing actually 


artist in 
lovere,” 
John, and becomes 
attentions upon a young man 
part of the story is pathetic. 

offensive, except that it seems a recoguised rule of the society which 
is descrived, that men are much more likely to be in love with other 
men’s wives than with their own. 
lively ; 

respec’, 


who seems hopelessly crippled. 


The dialogue is often smart and 
but the writer presumes too much on her power in this 
us page after page of nonsense, 
to, but certainly cannot be read with 
patience.— Wife. By Mrs. Kiloart. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—-This is a novel of clerical life which, if not equal to the 
* Chronicles of Carlingford,” is not unworthy to be mentioned in its 
Mrs. She 
should not have made her ex-Wesleyan minister, when he has been 


and sometimes gives 
wich might ke listened 
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company. Eiloart is not quite correct in her details. 
turned into an Anglican incumbent, walk at the head of his procession 
drawing 
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and b But the main lines of her 
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good. ‘“ Grantley Germaine, Methodist minister 


are very 


-woman too selfish and vulgar to be endurable. 





ful, ambitious man, with a certain superficial culture and g gift 
of not quite genuine rhetoric, is vividly portrayed. The character 
of the Dean is not so successful. He should have been a man of 
learning, or of eloquence, or consummate tact, or powerful connec. 
tions, to account for his being a Dean; but Mrs. Eiloart has not 
contrived to invest him with any qualities above mediocrity. 
Among the female characters, Lady Mary, “the Dean’s wife,” 
and Miss Todd, her plain-spoken friend, are both excellent, To 
Lady Dalmaine we have the commoner error of representing 
The slight sketch of 
Winifred is as good as it could be; we liked especially the way in 
which she wakes up to Richard German’s love. To the plot of the 
novel there is little praise to be given. The author might think that 
we were diminishing the interest of her story, if we were to reveal 
the surprise by criticising it. We shall simply say that the book 
would have been better without it, though there are clever things in 
the telling of it. Wooers and Winners, by Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks, 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mrs. Banks always makes it evi. 
dent that she is drawing from real life. It cannot be said that, 
for the present story, she has got anything very striking to draw 
from; still the drawing is as well done as circumstances admit, 
The motif of the book is scarcely adequate. In the beginning of 
the story some foolish or mischievous person dresses himself up 

as a ghost, and frightens an old sexton out of his wits. The old man 
hens in his terror so frightful a scream, that it hastens the end of a 
dying woman; and this woman’s daughter cherishes a sort of 
vendetta against the author of the mischief. The veader, of course, 
never doubts who this author really was, but the disaredit of the freak 
is made to cling to an innocent man, and to cause him a great deal 
of trouble. All this is contrived with some cleverness, and told with 
an unfailing air of naturalness and truth; but it is scarcely worth 





telling. As for Jasper, tha villain of the story, he is not an artistie 
production. Not even Charles Dickens himself draw any one of his 


villains with a more unsparing use of the darkest hues. Pipistrello, 
and Other Stories. By “ Ouida.” (Chatto and Windus.)—If ‘‘ Ouida” 
would always write as she writes here, she would win willing 
praise from critics who now often feel constrained to censure her. 
Pipistrello is a powerful story, though a very painful one, a tale of 
wild love and vengeance, which makes one think of the old Greek 
fancy that the man who looked upon a Nymph wes stricken with 
madness. In “The Marriage Plate” and “Umilta’? the writer 
touches a more cheerful note. The scene in the prison, where the 
heroine’s lover avows his unfaltering faith in her, and so wins from 
her a confession of her love, is very pathetic. ‘A Hero’s Reward” 
is a fine protest against official injustice and cruelty. The author 
evidently thinks that Italy is not yet quite as free as she might be. 
Nothing, indeed, is more likely than that the evil traditions of the old 
réyime cling to the lower ranks of official life. 
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PRIMITIVE FOLK MOOTS; or, Open-Air Assemblies in Britain. | GREEK and the GREEKS; or, a Historic Sketch of Attic Life and 








By GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME. F.S.A., Honorary Secretary to the Folk-Lore Manners. By the Hon. Tuomas Tatspor. Dedicated tothe Right Hon W. 
Society, Author of * Index of Municipal Offices.” 1 vol. crowa 8vo, cloth, 12s. E. GLapstons. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 124. [Rea ly. 


(Now ready. - ae ve pe -S bP te 474: 
This work deals with an earlier phase of the history of English Institutions ALBANIA; a Narrative of Recent Travel. By E. F. Knicut. W — 
than has yet been attempted. some very good Lilustrations, specially mde for tue Work, crown 8yo, cloth, 


4 ZULU ‘ : extra, 123 6d, 
The STORY of the ZULU CAMPAIGN. By Ma‘or ASHE (late one, ie A NEW WORK for ART STUDENTS. 
King’s Dragoon Guards), Author of “The Military Institutions of France," 4 mpyw Pal wh res Tae ‘ose Jintag Maxim 
&.; and Captain the Hon. E. V. Wyatt-EpGett (17th Lancers, killed at A a - oo a = a it | a th 
Ulundi). Dedicated by special permission to her Imperial Highness the enea, oe ish ed ated by S. H. KOEHLER, ith Notes, roy » clot 


Empress Eugéuie. [Vert week. Miss ALCOTT’S NEW STORY is 

The NAVAL BRIGADE in SOUTH AFRICA. By Henry F. JACK and JILL: a Village Story. By Lovisa M. Aucortr, Author 
Norsury, C.B., R.N. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. [Ready. of “ Little Men,” * Lit le Women,” &3. Small post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
An ENTIRELY NEW EDITION DE LUXE, for CHRISTMAS, &e. price 5s, 


Bef a = Bcoel informe ranaeiel ae Be ~  OPROTPR EP : : F ; aha 
WA RRIDES ROOM sad a LEGEND of SLEEPY HOLLOW. Spat Iiive, MOUNTAIN and PRAIRIE: a Journey from Victoria to Winnipe, 
trated by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood by Mr. J. D. ‘Cooper, designed | vid Peace River Pass. By the Rev. DANreL M. G ordON, B.D., Ottawa. Sma. 


by Mr. CHARLES O. Murray. Square crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges post 8vo, with Maps and [llustratioas, cloth extra, 83 61. (Vow ready. 
lds 6d. (Ready. | The HEIR of KILFINNAN: a Tale of the Shore and Ocean. By 
FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, Literary and Political. By the late W. H. G. KinGstox. An entirely New Story. Squire crowa 8vv, 
THoMAs Frost, Author of ‘*The Secret Societies of the European Revolu- with [ilustrations, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
tion,” &c. Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d, Ex Or EEETe. Lid if be aie = wide 
The Atheneum, in a very favourab'e review, says :—* The whole book, short DICK pay deg act : his peypianen ¥en See “ ses Bs hes 
and well written, not too egotistical, and rarely ill-natured, is well worth reading. late W. H. G. sea aes ew Story. Sq c B8yvo, wits 
Mr. Frost has done a great public service by printing these * Recollections.’ Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s bd. ; ey 
EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. Edited, with Notes, Genea- JULES VERNE'S NEW STORY is Bee: 
logical, Historical, and other Tables, by Gustave Masson, B.A. i: The TRIBULATIONS of a CHINAMAN. New NW ors. By Juiz 
1. CHARLEMAGNE AND THE CARLOVINGIANS. (Ready. VERNE. Square crown 8vy, [llustrated, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
<  F one eee ean (Mealy. PRETTY PEGGY; and other Ballads. By Rosina Ester. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. = ; Ba a sat Thee the ate : 
The above Ser’es is based upon M. Guizot’s “ History of France."" The volumes poe aa Po S er Iusteations sad Salads by an — 
are choicely Illustrated, with Maps, printed and bound ina handy form, ere 23 6. Coloured Wrapper, 4to, 53. _ sl 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABROAD. Branches from the Main Routes 
round the World. SECOND SERIES: Cersox, Ixois, and Ewver | By NEW NOVELS. 
AMES Hinaston. With many fine Illustrations. Uniform with the First . RE roe en pee » Iran SELOW. 2yols 
Series, which describes the Author’s Route through Japan, China, Cochin. SARAH de BERANGER. New Novel. By Jean INGELow. Pe har . 
China, Ma'asia, Sunda, Java, Torres Straits, Northern Australia, New South . ae : 
Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand. Demy 8vo, with Maps and many A SATLOR’S SWEETHEART. By W. Crark Ressect, Author of 
Illustrations, cloth extra, Ls. “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor, ” “John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &c 
“ate the a Of by First wae he Reviewers spoke highly :— , { 5 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. (Ready, 
ince the days of Captain Cook, several men have managed to get round the | ‘ ares a ea aca & Cine eA 
world; few, however, have given so interesting an account of their tours as that LISA LENA. 3y Epwarp Jenkins, Author of “ Ginx’s Baby. 
which Mr. Hirgston presents. That gentleman has fairly earned his right to 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 
publish a book of travel; he is a clever writer, his subject is good, and his know- A PLOT of the PRESENT DAY. Bev Kate Hope. 3 vols. 
ledge of it tht rongh.”’—Morning Post. | ia ie a 5 ee Swale 
“Cannot fa:l to be appreciated by the public.”—Land and Water, BLACK ABBEY. By M. CromMMerty, = 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Gnttiteeeene —— collate 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. [oy Wine avin ne CORRS 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. fl Franchi, Ses ieving. At 7.30. EYGONES, by A. W- 


” 














sSYGONES, by A. W. 
-—_—__ Piuero. Dvors open at 7. Special morning perform- 
ances of the COKSICAN BROTHERS, on Saturdays, 


TRUSTRES | October 9, 16, 25, and 39, at 230. Box-office (Mr 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. Burst) open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY or telegram. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.U.. eres aaa yes 
JOHN P. DE GEX- Ey. QC AW EXAMINATIONS—TWO 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq 4_ GENTLEMEN'S SONS ‘can bo received by aa 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. experienced Tutor. Terms, 90 Guineas.—* S. B. M., 
Messrs, Deighton, Worcester. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on YN OLLEGE HOME 
enn te FOR GIRLS, 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 79 GOWER STREET, BRADFORD SQUARE. 
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EQUIRED, a LADY _ SUPER. 
, INTENDENT for a GOVERNMENT NATIVE 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL at CALCUTTA. 
Salary, £300, with rooms and attendance (not board). 
Age, over 30. Fxperience in training girls and school 
organisation. Bengali to be lJearnt.—Apply, with 
copies of certificates, to Lady PHEAR. Exmouth ; or 
to Miss E. A. MANNING, 35 Blomfield Road, Maida 
Hill, W. bre Cee 
IGH SCHOOL, CHRISTCHURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND.—A HEAD MASTER and 
a SECOND MASTER are required for this School, 
which has been liberally endowed, and is under the 
control of the Board of Governors of the Canterbury 
College. The School is to be divided into a Classical 
and a Modern Side; one Master will be required to 
teach Classics and English, and the other Mathematics 
and Science. Both Masters must have graduated in 
honours at cither Oxford or Cambridge, and had ex- 
perience and success as teachers in public schools. 
The salary of the Head Master will be £800, that of 
the Second Master £500 per annum, both without 
house allowance. Neither Master will be permitted to 
take boarders. £150 will be allowed to the Head 
Master, and £100 to the Second Master, for passage- 
money to the Colony; both Masters will be expected 
to arrive in the Colony before March 31st, 1881, School 
buildings have been erected, at a cost of £10,900. The 
following gentlemen have consented to act as a Com- 
mission for the selection of the Masters :—Professor 
Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, of Oxford ; 
Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, Clifton College. Itis open to Candidates to 
send in applications for either or both Masterships. 
Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed, 
Application Forms and Printed Statement, giving fur- 
ther particulars as to qualifications, conditions, «ec. 
—All applications must be made on the forms, and be 
sent in on or before November Ist next, to WALTER 
KENNAWAY, New Zealand Office, 7 Westminster 
Chambers, London, S.\W. 


M A LVERN 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will bo held 
on December 7th and 8th. 


R 1 ie Ee Re Oe COLLEGE. 
»X 


—An ELECTION will be held on DECEMBER 
10th, to FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value, 
£50, £50, £30, £20), open to Boys who will be under 
14 on January Ist, ISSt. Luring the Examination, 
which begins on Wednesday, December 8th, at 4.30 
p.m., Candidates will be accommodated in the College, 
—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, St. Peter's College, Radley, Abingdon. 


AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION.—The Higher Local Lecture 
Association's Classes (Third Session) will meet 
MONDAY, October 18th, at Hampden Gurney Schools, 
Hampden Gurney Street, Upper Berkeley Street.— 
Prospectus of Miss E. H. HICKEY, Cuifton House, 
Pond Street, Hampstead. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—The _ Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T, Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Souls, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 





C QO L L K G E. 








for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 2nd. Terms, 200 
guineas, References, Dr. Acland. Professor Bryce, 


M.P., the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
John Strachey. Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. 
Brooke Lambert. and others,—Address, Granborough 
Vicarage, Winslow. Bucks. 


UNBRI DGGE WEEDS, 
Braeside, Rusthall. 

W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
prepares Pupils for the Public Schools, Navy Examina- 
tions, &c. The House is in one of the healthiest 
Situations in England.—Prospectus, &c., on applica- 
tion. 


i hey THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS.— 
Board, lodging, and assistance in Classics, for 
£60 a year. offered to a gentleman willing to give help, 
if required, ten hours a week.—* M,A., Oxon,” Mill- 
bank House, near Malvern. 
] EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway). The College provides systematic lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of in-truction, 
and preparatory classes for junior students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the Cniversity of London, The Ses- 
sion will begin on Thursday, Octuber 14. All new 


students are to present themselves between 11 and 4 
on Tuesday, October 12. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 


Boarding, &c., may be had at the Col ege. 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


degggede ERS WANTED.—Gentlemen 

capable of giving good references, and having 
£3,000, £2.000 to £3.00, and £7,000 respectively, may 
hear of opportunities for PARTNERSHIPS in Busi- 


nesses Of tome years’ standing.—Apply. with Refer- | 
ences, to JOHN BATH and SON, 12 St. Benet Place, | 
{ 


London, E.C. 








AL POLYTECHNIC.—Asmo- | 
is, the Bottle Imp.—Ventriloquism and 
Professor Hellis.—Modern and Machine 
u New Forest, the Oxy-hydrogen Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Musical Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison fami Sights of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Heath Bilondin and Leotard, the mar- 
vellous Autom: Diving Bell, Moving Machinery, 


and Models.—The Royal Polytechnic Barometer 
—Stokcs on Memory, 1 
Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10 


, &e 





Admission Is. 





HE WORDSWORTH SOCIETY. 


The WORDSWORTH SOCIETY was formally in- 
augurated at Grasmere on the 30th ult., the Bishop of 
St. Andrews presiding. 

It is formed for the following purposes :— 

1. Asa bond of union amongst those who are in 
sympathy with the general teaching and spirit 
of Wordsworth. 

. To promote and extend the study of the Poet's 
works; in particular, to carry on any literary 
work which remains to be done in connection 
with the text and chronology of the Poems, and 
the local allusions which they contain. 





Se) 


unpublished reminiscences of the Poet. 

To prepare a record of opinion with reference 
to Wordsworth from 1793 to the present time, 
and to investigate any points connected with the 
first appearance of his Works. 

An Annual Meeting will be held, at w place and date 
to be fixed by the Committee. 

The Secretary of the Society is Professor KNIGHT, 
the University, St. Andrews; and the Treasurer, 
GEORGE WILSON, Esq., Murrayfield House, Mid- 
lothian. 


TRHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 

the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and isa 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'héte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
MANAGER, Ilfracombe. There is attached to the 
Hotel one of the largest swimming. baths in England. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IIRKBECK 
> 


Southampton Buildings, 


Chancery Lane, 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
Valuables: the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
applicaiion. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


{ LD COLNS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 

Copper; Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, 
Seotch, &c. Lists free.—J. VERITY, Ear)sheaton, 
Dewsbury. 


STEAM 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 
AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


The following Royal 


ACONCAGUA..........00000 
CHIMBORAZO ...,.......... 
COTOPAXT......... <enitibin 


GARONNE 5 .ccccseosscssces 


DIRECT 





uesdays and Thursdays at 7. | 


SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


| are the fastest on record, 
| 


. To collact for preservation, and, if thought 
desirable, for publication, original letters and 


BAN K.—| 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. | 


custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and | 


MDAS OD wie si cancstncncuadseniner 


—————_____. 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE 
P Street, and Charing Uross, Locate mbar 
ESTABLISHED 1782. ? 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary 


| FPAGLE INSURANCE COoMPANy 
79 PALL MALL. “ 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807 
lated Funds sessseee £3,043,54 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents re 
J 


frae. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuaryand Secretary 
a gadhik cid RRAOin date aiid ok 
OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMR 
And may be provided against by a policy ot th 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPA 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance " 
Company. 
Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
a3 A ae : 
sLOWE O INSURERS 
iat — STANDING, OF ‘Five 
fixed sum in case of Death by Accide 
Weekly Allowance in the event of ae , 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF” 
ne = —_ — as ee. 
pply to the Clerks at the Railway Stati 
Local Agents, or leanne 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


I OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
4 old Pale Sherry, at 308; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher. 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been 80 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited) 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 44é 
Strand). 





| BONUS 


| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
5 is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. : 


| ORIENT LINE. 


Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 


PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct. 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


Tons. H.P. Tons. BP, 
.. 4,107 .., 600 | JOHN ELDER ............ . 4,152 ... 550 
.. 3,847 ... 550 | LIGURIA 750 
.. 4,028 ... 600! LUSITANIA 3,825... 550 
.. 3,845 ... 550} ORIENT we 1,000 
. 3,876 ... 550 | POTOSI 60 





The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 


For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 


F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 


| | ANDERSON ANDERSON and GO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, B.C. 
| 


KINAHAN’S | 


LL 


WHISKY. 





DINNEFOR D’S 
| MAGNESIA. 





, “THE BEST SELECTIONS 
WILLS’ 
CIGARETTES. 


W. OD. and 








| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


, 


Excellent Quality.’ 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the Worid. 


OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 
‘““DUBEC” (Mild). 


‘“YENIJEH” (Full Flavour). 
SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


H. 


0. WILLS. 








RAM TNE NCIS IE con TBO 





rm 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
plains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


wiich ex 


= January, 1877 
My ane eupress my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
ificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
Artit xe her Maijesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 
on nition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hutcutns, 
In eT Tones, Esq. By appointinent Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
ProrEssoR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
<nrgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:— I have examined and tested your Painless 
aeabets of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; itis quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
on for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Wuich are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
sis signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


gold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
conerally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PATENT GLACE THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS. 


B R Oo Oo K’ Ss. Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


| ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON Only oe ao Medal, 
S E W | N G Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
| Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 





The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 


COT TONS, |  Gota Medal, south Africa, 1877. 
| Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


EMBROIDERY COTTON. 


OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
‘erior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
aarket (sometimes accompanied by misleading 


aomical analyses), purchasers must insist on chadite® 
ving supplied with the Company’s Extract, N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. | 


which, for fine flavour and perfect clearnes3, is 


onounced by all competent authorities to be Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 


that no other is substituted for it. 
heat. An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAV E'S INFANTS. 
AND 


r NVALID S. 


? 


FOR 
FOO D 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.’ 


British Mepw AL JouRNAL.—‘ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 

EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF MANUFACTURERS, 

J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





>OLD THE 





ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. EASILY DIGESTIBLE. | 





“A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 
flesh-forming material,’’—Lancet 


BARON 


“ Little else is required to form 
perfect diet.”-—Medical Record 
Prof. TICHBORNE says :—"‘ Tl 
tre more valuable as flesh-form 
gluten of wheat, the casei i 
oumen of eggs.’’ 


LiEBIQG’S 
LEGUMINOUS 
albumenoids COCOA POWDER. 


rs than the 
To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. Sold in Tins, at ls, 2s, 3s 6d, 6s 6d, and 12s each. 






milk, or the 





\.B.—Baron H, y. Lisnic’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked. 





BARON LIEBIGS CO50A DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C¢. 


|IFRY’S 


| 


\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment te 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of 
the 39 large Showrooms, 

At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2. 3, and 4 Newman 
Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. 


| a 








FIREIRONS, STOVES, 
RANGES, &e. 
£ 


s. d. £ s. d. 
REGISTER STOVES from 0 9 0 to 36 0 0 
CHINA-TILED ditto aw £806 « @ 66 
DOG STOVES » 083 0 , BOO 
FENDERS, Bronzed or Black 0 3 9 4, 10 0 0 
Ditto, STEELand ORMOLU2 2 0 ,, 2015 0 
FENDER FRAMES for TILE 
HEARTHS ...... inna, ie a ae oC 
MARBLE ditto......... ot 0G, WO < 
PIERCED BRASS FENDERS2 2 0 ,, 10 0 0 
FIREIRONS, Set of Three ,, 0 4 3 , 610 0 


Ditto, Rests for TILE 
HEARTHS, per pair a» G6... BM 
GAS & HOT-WATER WORK.—ESTIMATES FREE 


BREDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
FURNITURE. 

BEDSTEADS, of best make only, from 10s 6d. 

BEDDING of every description made on the premises, 
and guaranteed of pure materials and good work. 
manship. 

AMERICAN WALNUT CABINET 
FURNITURE. 

A large Stock of CHEAP, USHFUL, and SOUND 
Furniture of the above make on view, at Prices 
usually charged for ordinary Deal. 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING. 
ROOMS, and every article necessary for HOUSE 
FURNISHING. 


and 


mac hine-made 


VASY TERMS of PURCHASE. 


wv ae 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS made by WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON with reference to CREDIT, without in 
any way altering the system of PLAIN FIGURES 
and FIXED PRICES, thus retaining to the PUR- 
CHASER all the advantages of Prices arranged for 
NET CASH. 
COLZA OIL, Highest Quality ...... 2s 10d per gallon 
Beet, llc tti«stéC uma Is 3 





“ ” ” 
5 gallons and upwards ts 2d 


py ibiiayx s. 
TNUBRKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARFETS, 

; IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. W 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
=? CARACAS COCOA 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 
A most delicious and valuable article 
—Standard, 

GUARANTEED PURE 
Frees ,COCOa | EXTRACT 
Pure Cocva only, 

the superfluous oil extracted. 


J.S. FRY and SONS 


ga GOUT PILLS 


BURTON 


PRY’S 


COCOA 


COCOA 


THe Geeat Remevy 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Me 

These Pills require no restraint of diet « 
use, and are certain t 
aby vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at ls 1!d and 2s 9d per box. 


( LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA 
Established Sixty Years 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin It 

prevents Baldness and the Hair Turni Grey; 

Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off : 

Strengthens Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 

and Moustach grow; and when nsed for Children 

forms the bé a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 

by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Lls 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.¢ 

REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 

in Prever and Curi ; sox, F 
aud Skin Diseas 
vigorating to the coustituti 


OLLOWAY'’S 
“PILLS. —Autumn i 
| sickuess; then the blood 
digestion demands thorough ¢ 


he sec 


aud all th 





ng their 
prevent the disease attacking 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of ‘* Viva,” “ Mignon,”’ 

“An admirable tale, told by one who can vividly 
describe and incisively comment on the manners and 
personnel of modern society, The dialogue is easy and 
natural, and the writing fresh.”— World. 


Strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. 
Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of * Barkara’s History,”’ &c. 
SEcoND EDITION. 
“A very readable story. There is plenty of variety, 
cheerful dialogue, and general verve in the book.”— 
Atheneum. 


St. Martin’s Summer. By 


SHIRLEY Smitu, Author of * His Last Stake,’’ &c. 


“There is freshness and variety in this story, and 
some of its characters are very prettily conceived. 
The book is well worth reading.”—Aliemwum. 


A Very Opal. By OC. L. Pirkis. 


“A clever and interesting novel.”—Spectator. 


Cheap Edition of Young Mrs. 


JARDINE. By the AutHor of ‘‘ JOHN HALIFAX.” 
5s, bound and Illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


OSIAH MASON’S COLLEGE.— 
e See the BUILDER (4d., by post, 4}<.), for View 
and Plan; View and Plan of Westminster Parochial 
Offices, and New Studies cof Ornament; Brussels 
Exhibition ; Road Formation and Comparative Table ; 
the Practice of an Architect; Exeter; the West- 
minster Competition ; Progress of Electric Lighting, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Arécle, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS., 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


SHALL 


Ww WW A T 





New Story, just published, price 5s. 


HOW THEY WERECAUGHT IN A TRAP: 
A TALE OF FRANCE IN 1802. 
By Esm& Stuart, 
Anthor of ‘Mimi,’ ‘‘The Good Old Days,”’ &e. 


With a Frontispiece, introducing Napoleon I., and 
another Character in the Story. 


London: Marcus Warp and Co., 67 Chandos 
Street, rae, — 








Just published. 


A MANUAL OF PALZONTOLOGY, 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


WITH A GENERAL INTRODUCTION ON THE PRINCIPLES 
ON PALAONTOLOGY. 


By 0, ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.RS.E,, &e., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of St, 
Andrew's, Author of ‘‘A Manual of Zoology,” &, 


Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 
With a Glossary and Index. 


Two Volumes, 8vo, with 722 [llus rations, £2 2s. 


“The most complete and systematic treatise on the 
subject in the English language. It has not only been 
thorvughly revised, and to a great extent rewritten, 
but so much enlarged by the addition of new matter, 
that it may claim to be considered, to all inteuts and 
purposes, a new book.’’—Siturday Review, September 
25th, 1880. 

« There is a wonderfulcharm of simplicity and clear- 
ness about the composition; the indetinable touch of 
genius lights up the pages, and the most general reader 
must be stolid indeed who dves not follow the author 
with an interest running hard upon enthusiasm...... 
The illustrations are not only profuse and scientifically 
accurate, but exhibit for the most part a pictorial deli- 
and vividuess such as must satisfy the most 
xxacting connoisseur in this kind of art.’—London 
Quarterly Review, 

“Tt is certainly the best book of its kind for the use 
of students, and for the general reader, which we 
possess,’’—Geological Magazine, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and Londun. 
Now ready, price 2s 61. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST: 
AN EPIC POEM. 
By the Rey. H. C. Leonarp, M.A. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 15 Fleet Street. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| I AUSRA'T H—HISTORY of the 
NEW-TESTAMENT TIMES, The Time of 
Jesus. By Dr. A. HAUSKATH, Professor of Theology, 
Heidelberg. ‘Translated, with the Au hor's sanction, 


from the Third German Ejition. By the Revs. C. T. | 
Poynting and P. QUENZER. Vol. IL. Complete, 2 | 


vols. 8vo, 21s. 


Subscribers to the Theological Translation Fund 


Library receive this Volume fur 7s. Prospectus, with 
Contents of the Series, post free, on application. 


Mr. S. SHARPE'S BIBLE. 
Just published, 8vo, roan, 4s 6d, 


5 ies HOLY BIBLE. Translated by 

SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the 
Authorised Evglish Version. Fourth Edition of the 
Old Testament, Eighth Edition of the New Testament. 
Svo, roan, price 4s 6d. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick | 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 486 pp., r price 3. 
Tue CAMP of REF UGE: 1 a Tale | 
of the Conquest of the Isle of Ely. Edited, 
with Notes and Appendix, by Samurn H. MILLer, 
F.R.A.S., Joint Author of ‘*The Fenland, Past and 
Present.’’ Lilustrated with Maps. 
Wisbech: LeacH and Son. London: Simpxry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 








WE 


$$ 
HE NINETEENTH CENTU RY, 
for OCTOBER, 1880, price 2s 64, 
OBSTRUCTION OR ** CLOTURE 2” By the 
Sherbrooke. ° = ight Hon. Lora 
Tuk CREEDS—OLD AND NeEw.— > . 
‘Harrison. seine By Frederic 
THE CHASE: 1Ts itstoRY AND Laws.— 
Lord Chief Justice of England 
THe UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM or PAR 
J. Wilson. umes. By ED, 
Petty RoMANY. By Joseph Lueas. 
WAPITI-RUNNING ON THE PLAINS. By the Ri 
Pa Earl of Dunraven. . Right Hon, 
TARY OF Liv TA-JKN'S MISSION TO . 
rn by F. S. A. Bourne. ENGLAND, 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF CRAYFISHES, Bythe Ri 
the Lord Bishop of Carlista, 7 the Right Res, 
POLITICAL FATALISM. By H. D. Trail, 
DEMONIACAL POSSESSION IN INDIA. By W.K 
| ALEXANDRE Dumas. By Walter Herries Pollet. 
7 * PORTSMOUTH CUSTOM.” By Lord Ly mington 


T. By the 





_C. Keaas Paun and Co.. London. 


1H EK EDINBURGH REVIEW, No 
312, will be published on SATURDAY NEXr, 
CONTENTS, 
1. Livre OF THOMAS GRAHAM, Lorp LYNgDOCH, 
ANNALS OF EXETER COLLEGE 
. RECORDS OF EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURE, 
. TaH& CHEMISTRY OF THE STARS. 
SAINT-SIMON’S PARALLEL OF THREE Krnas, 
HOWORTH’S HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS. 
. GERMANY, PAST AND PRESENT, 
8. TREVELYAN’S EARLY HIStory OF Fox. 
9, Tut CANDAHAR CAMPAIGN. 
Lond: ym: LONGMANS & U o. Edinburgh: A. &U. Br ACK, 


." DUBLIN REVIEW, 
for OCTOBER, 1589. Price 6s, 
CONTENTS. 

1. THe WrItINGS OF Mk. J, W. ALLIES, From the 
“ Katholick.” 

Mr. SHADWORTH HODGSON ON Free-witn. By 
W.G. Ward, Ph.D. 

WESTERN Sussex. By Alexander Wood, 2A, 
FSA. 

. SPENSER AS A TrRxt-BooK. By Thos. Arncld, MA 

THE TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD OF M. Renay’s 
Lectures, By the Rev, W. E. A idis. 

Tre HISTORY OF THE PrRusstan KULTURK«aMpr,— 
Part IIL. By a German Statesman, 

. MIRACLES AND MEDICAL SCIENCE. By E. Mackey 


Ve SONS 


Oo Am oo #9 


BELGIUM AND THE HOLY Ske. 
The Allocution of Pope Leo XLT on the Afftira of 
Belgium: Notices of Catholic Continental Period cals ; 
Notices of Books; List of Books Received. 

London: Burns and Oates, 17 and IS Portman 
Street. W.; and 63 Paternoster Bow, E.C 


2 


Price Half-a- a’ . 
T HE MODERN EVIEW. 
CONTENTS OF No. [V.—Ocroper,. 


J. CriticaAL METHOD.—IT, By Professor Kuenen, 
THINGS NEW AND OLD IN ITALY. By Mrs, William 





| Grey. 
| 3. NATURE AND By Willam B. Carpenter, 
C.B., M.D., F.E 
| 4. Facts AND FaNc a ABOUT Faust. 1. The Poem 
and the Poet. By H,. Schiitz Wilson. 
5. Tite RELIGIOus DRAMA. By William Binns. 


a 


PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY ; A DEFENCE, By Con- 
stance Plumptre, 

| ENGLAND'S OPIUM DEALINGS. By the Editor. 

| S. GILBERT WAKEFIELD. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

| Nores AND Noticrs. By Charles Hargrove, R. 

| Lane Poole, Edward Clodd, &:. 

Published for the Proprietors by JAMES CLARKE 
!and CO., London; JOHN HEYWOOD, Manchester; 
; and may ’ be had by order of all Booksellers. 

The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE OWENS’ COLLEGE 
| CALENDAR for the SESSION 1880-1. Price 

5s, by post 3s 6d. 

Manchester: J. E. ConnisH. London: MACMILLAN 
| and Co. 


oir | 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
i —®: WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. a Roggrt G. Warts, M.D., F.B.S.L., 
F.C.S., &¢., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cz urendish Square, 
Flr so 1. uB 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fieet Street. } 





D R Ty N A? 





ZOEDON E 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. 


May 


STIMULATING, AND 


be druvk by persons of every age and at all 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA, 
IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, 


NUTRITIVE. 


times, 


WILL KEEP GOOD AFTER BEING OPENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES TO THiE LAST, 


NORMAN KERR, N.D., F.LS., 


says:— Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, and elegant tonic. 


board aud an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” 


A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most acceptable at the social 


Price, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 63 6d per dozen, in half-champagne hottles—in 6-dozen cases; 12s per doz2n, in large 


champagne bottles—in 3-dozen cases, A sma]] extra charge in smler cases, 


Pamphiet, containing list of agents, sant free. 


WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL EIGHT MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY. 


Supplied by all Respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Patented all over 
Manufacturers—The ZOEDONE COMPANY (Limited), Wrexham. 


Th e Ne w W Tork: 8 bei Lid comple ected, the Company are 129010 able to de liver ZOEDONE pro ¢} fl {, O VEC ; 
or to any of the Gc Tompany’s Ag rte, 


the Works yy Wreehanr by 


the World. 


Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
London Office, 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C 


pt of order, addressed to 





SD Dag Fie 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 





ON WEDNESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


————————————— 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME OF 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
The Sixth — Winter 


Demy S8vo, lés. 


Troubles. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


In a few days, at all the Librarie:. 


FAR OUT: Rovings Retold. 
Py Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. BUTLER, C.B., 
Author of “The Great Lone Land,’”’ &e. 


Medium 8vo, 


WILLIAM ISRISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Ifill, London. 
THE NEW NOVEL BY MISS RUSSELL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vo's. 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” ce. 
J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


London : 


SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, price 2s, boards; cloth gilt, 2s 6d (postage 41). 


THE VICARS GOVERNESS. 
By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 


“Undoubtedly a clever and well-written story. Miss Russel! may fairly be congratulated on having 
written a book which contains a good deal that is interesting, and indicates a reserve of something stiil 
better, —Zhe Times. 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


READERS OF FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, TRAVEL, FRENCH 
AND GERMAN LITERATURE, AND WORKS OF EVERY CLASS, ARE 


Invited to Inspect the Club Premises and the Circulating Library 


(which contains a Large Selection of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC) of the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 


Tre follevving are a few of the Advantages offered by the Grosvenor Gilery Library :— 


Ist.—The Pooks asked for are at once supplied. 

2nd.—Two Volumes of the Newest Books for 1 Guinea a year. 

3rd.—Three Volumes of the Newest Books for 1} Guineas a year. 

4tb.—Four Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free for 2 Guineas a year. 

5th.—Six Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free, together with use of th 
Guineas year, 





e Club, for 





N.B.—Specially advantageous terms are quoted to Country Subscribers, 


All information promptly supplied on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 





NEW BOND STREET. 


WOOD. 


MAHOGANY, 


(Limited), 


FOR 


OAK, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


STEPHENS’ STAINS 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN ror eg OF 


~ | on application. 
| of York, the Bish yps of Gloucester an? Bei 
| lisle, and Wi 





voter ak Rake ne W nage! AND EBONY. i 
No Skilled Labour required ; nonical, Ex ly ~~ able; tue Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
ell. 
.. Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, — vially for Flooriogs, Staircases, Hal's, and as an 
fective Border round Tarkey Ca : ; 
Prospectuses and § s of Stained Deal, free by post, on appticat 





HENRY C ENS, 191 Aldersgate Stu 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXLIV., now ready, for OCTOBER, 
price 63, 

CONTENTS, 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

THE Lorp’s Suprer HistoricaLty CONSIDRRED. 

THE ART OF SINGING, Past AND PaxseNr, 

A DuTCHMAN ON SouTH AFRICA. 

LATHAM ON EXAMINATIONS. 

Six JAMES OUTRAM, 

. EXPLORATION AND MISSION WOnk IN AFRICA, 

. THE PRACTICE OF AN ARCHITECT, 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


er 


oan 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


MEN WORTH REMEMBERING. 
This day, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
Ry Dr. STOUGHTON. 

*,* This is the first of a series of Popu'ar Bio- 
graphies, to be published at short iatervals in half- 
crown volumes. 

I. 

This day, crown 8vo, 9s, with Two Portraita, 
THE BROTHERS WiFFEN: 
Memoirs and Miscellanies. 

Edited by SAMUEL ROWLES PATTISON. 

‘*The reader will find the two Wiffens tu have been 
men whose deep and yet wide views and graceful 
thoughts, in advance of their generation, are worthy 
of permanent record, for the future use 
of society.” —Preface. 


a d pleasure 


Il. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, prica 63. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 
A Metrica! Translation, with Introduction and Notes. 
By HENRY JAMES CLARKS. AKC, 
Vicar of Great Barr, late Theological Lecturer at 
King's Colle ge, Lon oa 1. 


1. 

This day, crown 8¥o, pr 
ATONE M E Nr. 
And other Discourses; 

Being a Second Series of ‘‘ Piain Pulpit Tal.” 
By THOMAS COOPER 
Author of “ The Purgatory of Suicid 
of History over the Gu f vi 


THE 


e 


“The Bridge 


axe. 








IV. 

Second Edition, Enlarged, price 33 6.4. 
THE VOICE AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. 

A Book for all who Read and Speak in Public 
By J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., Viear of Brigstock. 
V. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE LECTURES. 
Delivered at the request of the Christ 

Society. 


in Evidence 


MODERN SCEPTICISM. 
covers, 23. 

FAITH and FREE THOUGHT. 483 pp., cloth, 2s: 
paper covers, Is fd, 

CREDENTIALS of CHRISTIANITY. 202 pp., cloth, 
1s Gd; paper covers, Ls. 

POPULAR OBJECTIONS to REVEALE -D oe 


366 pp., cloth, ls 8d; pxper covers, Ls 


STRIVINGS for the FAITH. 502 p; 
paper covers, Ls, 


552 pp. 2 loth, 23 6d: paper 


cloth, ls 6d: 


A List of the Lectures in each Volume may be had 
The Lectur:rs ine'ude the Arch‘shop 
tol, Car 
and 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order 
to meet the growing demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books 
than could then be readily obtained on moderate terms from the 
ordinary Circulating Libraries. 

From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has 
been kept steadily in view. The best Books of every shade of 
opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have been taken in large 
numbers,—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of 
the Leading Works of every Season having been placed in circulation 
on the day of publication. 

In the selection of Books, great care is taken to study the wishes 
of Subscribers, and to make the Library not only “Select,’’ but 
comprehensive. 





eg The following List will serve to indicate the character of 
the whole Collection, which now comprises considerably more 
than One Million Volumes :— 

Life of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin—The 
Life and Work of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar—Memoirs of Mrs. Tait— 
McCarthy's History of Our Own Times—Life of Bishop Wilberforce— 
Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal--New Guinea, by L. M. D’ Albertis 
—Senior’s Conversations—Memoirs of Madaie de Rémusat—History 
of the Zulu War, by Frances Colenso—Memoir of Sir James Outram 
—Memvir of Rev. Henry Venn—Séquin’s Country of the Passion-Play 
—Memoir of Etienne Dolet, by R. C. Christie—Blues and Buffs, by 
Arthur Mills—Island Lije, by A. R. Walluce—Essays, by Lady Violet 
Greville—In Gipsy Tents, by Francis H. Groome—Memoir of C. A. C. 
de Boinville, by Thomas Constable—Knight’s Travels in Albania— 
Guizot in Private Life, by Madame de Witt—Sister Dora—A Ride in 
Petticoats and Slippers, by Captain Colvitle—The Old Régime, by Lady 
Jackson—Life in the Rocky Mountains, ty Isabella Bird—Thoughts 
in My Garden, by Mortimer Collins—Our Home in Cyprus, by Mrs. 
Scott-Stevenson—Two Worlds are Ours, by Hugh Macmillan—Memoirs 
of Edward and Catherine Stanley—Life and Work of Mary Carpenter 
—Browning’s Dramatic Idyls—lI aig es Questions of the Day, by S.C. 
Buzxton—Parables of Our Lord, by Dr. Calderwood—Ephphatha, by 
Canon Farrar—Five Weeks in Iceland, by C. A. de Fonblanque—A 
Trip to Manitoba, by Mary Fitzgibbon—Buron, by John Nicol—A 





Tramp Abroad, by Mark Twain—Stoughton’s Introduction to 
Historical Theology—-Heroes of the Cross, by W. H. D. Adams 
—Belton’s Recollections of an Old Actor—Ingram’s Life of 
Edgar Allan Poe—Baird’s Rise of th Huguenots—Mrs. Brassey’s 
Voyage in the Mediterranean—Mackenzie’s History of the Nine- 
teenth Century—Deep unto Deep, by Rev. Sir Emilivs Bayley— 
Gillmore’s Ride Through Hostile Africa—The Ode of Life—The 


Philosophy of Religion, by Professor Caird—-History of Catherine of 
Siena—Sketch of the Life of Elihu Burritt—Autobiography of Sir 
Gilbert Scott—Goethe’s Faust, by Professor Blackie—The Other Side 
(America), by C. B. Berry—Literary Frivolities, by W. T. Dobson— 
Credulities, Past and Present, by W. Jones—Life of Dr. Duji—Life of 
Bishop Selwyn—Italy and her Invaders, by Thomas Hodgkin—Green’s 
History of the English People—Ruskin’s Notes on S. Prout and W. 
Hunt—Watson’s Sketches in the Hunting-Field—Renan’s Hibbert 
Lectures—The River Golden Sand, by Captain Gill—Sibree’s 
Madagascar—Cyprus As I Saw It, by Sir Samuel Baker—A Study of 
Shakespeare, by A. C. Swinburne—Hellenica: a Series of Essays— 
Campaigning in South Africa, by Captain Montague—Gliipses 
Through the a by Alewander Forbes—Karly Man in 
Britain, by W. Boyd Dawkins—Rest Awhile, by Dean Vaughan—Auto- 
biography of Prince Metternic "h—Lectures on Art, by FE. ba Poynter— 
Chronicles of Chelsea, by Rev. A. G. L’Estrange—Manley’s Notes on 
Game—Forty Years’ Reco lections, es Thomas Frost—Gipsy Life, by 
George Smith—The Collects of the Dau, by Dean Goulburn—Food and 
Feeding, by Sir Henry Thompson—Life and Letters of Cicero, by Rev. 
G. E. Jeans—Round About a Great Estate—The}Ocean as a Health- 
Resort, by W. S. Wilson—and All the Best Recent Works of Fiction. 

Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, ‘Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction, continue to be added as the demand increases ; and arrange- 
ments are made with the Leading Publishers for aa ample supply of 
the Principal Works already announced for the New Season, and of 
all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they appear. 


oj 








FIRST-CLASS SUBSORIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
For a Coirstait Succession of the Newest Books. 

LONDON Book Wacace ScuBscrRipPTion, Two GvuINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION. 

CLASS A.— For al! Books in the Library, without reserve. 

Six Months. Twelve Months. 
Fifteen Volumes at One Time .. .. £3 0 0 £5 5 
And Three Volumes for every Additional Guinea per Annum. 


CLASS B.—For Books not specially reserved for Class A Subseribers. 
Six Months. Twelve Months 
Twenty-five Volumes at One Time ... £3 O O 5 
And Five Volumes for every Additional Guinea per Annum. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Cata- 
logues of Surplus Copies withdraw. n for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, post -free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY ( (Limited), New Oxford Street, 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET. CHEAPSIDE. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND Coyg 
NEW BOOKS. 


On October 15th, royal 8vo, 25s. 
POWER OF SOUND, 
By EDMUND GURNEY, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


THE 





NEW NOVELS. 


On October 15th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


H A L A 
A Story of the Salt Marshes. 


M E 


H ; 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM 
THE MADDING CROWD.” 


On October 23rd, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 


TRUMPET 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 


THE MAJOR. 


SMITH, ssenatiotans and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





London : 
Le’ DON ‘LIBRARY, 12 ‘St. James’ s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 

PaTtron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 

various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to’ country and ten to town members. Reading- 
roo1as open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years. Full particulars post free. 
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EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ; 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 18t4. Capitat, ONE MILLION, Foiiy Susserisep. 
Total Invested Assets, £1,610,000, : 
Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375 8 
SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS : — ; 
| FE ffected. At Age. | Sum Assured. | Bonus Additions. | 
1347 37 £500 £459 10s. 
me 43 5,000 5,060 10s. | 
| 1350 35 500 399 10s. 
1851 32 500 369 10s. | 
| 1855 3 1,000 623 10s. | 
| 1854 25 2,000 1,236 0s. 
| 1864 | 35 5,000 1,741 Os. 
aa ~ ciate Ge. Ww . BERRIDGE, Ac , Actuary. 
NEW -ASHION BOOK, 





T H E 
I ki ‘BENHAM and F REEBODY pes to announce the 
Publication of the Twenty-Second Number of their NEW FASHION 
BOOK. The Book is Enlarged to Forty-eight Pages, and contains Numerous 
Illustrations of Selected Models in COSTUMES, MANTLES, MILLINERY, 
EVENING DRESSES, and LACE GOODS, with Descriptive Articles, Estimates, 
Prices, &, 
“Tt is a complete index to the fashionable"’ 
* Novelties of the day, in regard to colour and make,’’ 
“Furnishing made-up costumes of all that is” 
*Choicest and newest, with their price in the respective ’’ 
“ Materials, so that Ladies may SHOP AT HOME.” 





r VE NE W FASHION BOOK. 
Stamps. ~ DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
Street, London, W. 


Post Free for Twelve 
Wigmore Street, Welbeck 


SPECTATOR,’ 


CASES for the 


Price 2s 6d each. 


YEADING 
R 


C A S E 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 


for B I N G, 
Price 24 6d each, 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and EVENTFUL 
CAREER of the DUKE of SALDANGA, Soldier and Statesman. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. With Portrait, 2 vols, 8vo. 


Mr. DARWIN’S POWER of MOVEMENT in 


PLANTS. With Woodcuts, crown S8yo, 


ANATURALIST’S VISIT to the VALLEY of 
the PETCHORA, in NORTH-EAST RUSSIA. With Notices of Birds and 
their Migrations. By H. SeeBOuM. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 


LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL'S LIFE 


and LETTERS. Based on his Autobiography and Journals. Edited by the 
Hon. Mrs. HARDCASTLE, With Portrait, 2 vols. Svo. 


INDIA in 1880. By Sir Ricnarp Temrts, 


Bart., late Governor of Bombay, &e., Svo. 


The Right Hon. J. C. HERRIES’S PUBLIC 


LIFE, during the Reigns of George IIl.and IV., William IV.,and Queen 
Victoria. Founded on his Letters and Unpublished Documents. 2 vols. Svo. 


The DEAN of WESTMINSTER’S CHRISTIAN 


INSTITUTIONS ; or, Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects, Svo. 


Sr EDWARD J. REED’S JAPAN; | its 
History, Traditions, and Religions. With the Narrative of a Visit to Japan in 
1879, With Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S NEW WORK.—ILIOS: 


the City and Country of the Trojans, including all Recent Discoveries and 
Researches. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, royal 8vo. 


Miss BIRD'S TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of 


JAPAN, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrine of Nikko 
and Isé. With Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Svyo. 


PERSONAL LIFE of DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


From his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence. By Dr. W, G. BLAIKIE. 
With Portrait and Map, 8vo. 


+ nrare! 
Canon BARRY’S MANIFOLD WITNESS for 
CHRIST. Being An attempt to Exhibit the Combined Force of Various 
Evidences of Christianity, Direct and Indirect. The Boyle Lectures for 
1877.78, Svo, 


Mrs. GROTE: a Sketch. 


Post 8yo. 


Mr. HAYWARD’S SKETCHES of EMINENT 
STATESMEN and WRITERS, with OTHER ESSAYS. Reprinted from the 
Quarterly Review, with Additions and Corrections. 2 vols. 8yo. 


. . \ ° 

DUTY. With Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 
and Endurance. A Companion Volume to “ Self-Help,” ‘ Character,” and 
“Thrift.’ By Dr. SmMiLes, Post 8vo. 


Mr. CLEMENTS MARKHAM’S POPULAR 
ACCOUNT of PERUVIAN BARK, and its Introduction into British India 
&c. Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 


Mr. A. S. MURRAY’S HISTORY of GREEK 
SCULPTURE. From the Earliest Times down to the Age of Phidias. With 
Illustrations, royal 8yo. 


bi , y vy. - 

The PSALMS of DAVID. With Notes, 
Explanatory and Critical. By the DEAN of Wetts, Canon C. J, ELxrorr, 
and Canon F, C. Cook. Medium Svo. (Reprinted from the “Speaker's 
Commentary.”) 


MADAME de STAEL: her Life and Times. 


The First Revolution and the First Empire. By A. STEVENS, LL.D. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


Mr. JENNINGS'S RAMBLES AMONG the 
HILLS in the PEAK of DERBYSHIRE, and on the SOUTH DOWNS With 
Illustrations, post 8vo. 


Mr. BURBIDGES NATURALISTS 
JOURNAL on the MOUNTAINS and in the FORESTS and SWAMPS of 
BORNEO and the SULU ARCHIPELAGO. With Mlustrations, crown Sy> 


ENGLISH STUDIES. sy J. S. Brewer, M.A., 
late of the Record Office, Professor of Modern History, King’s Collece 
London. 8s8yo 


By Lady Eastiake. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


‘PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 570 pp., cloth, 12s 6d, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD, 


In Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Instruc- 
tion, Railways, and Public Wealth, since the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F-.S.S., 
Author of ‘The English in South America,” ‘‘ Handbook to the River Plate 
Republics,” * Handbook to Brazil,” &c, 

“Under this title Mr. M. G. Mulhall, well known for his works on Brazil and 
the River Plate Republics, has brought together, in one moderate-sized volume, 
@ great array of well-arranged statistics, in order to show by the hard logic of 
figures the immense progress which the world has made since the beginning of the 
present century. He might have called his book the‘ Romance of Statistics,’ for 
many of the facts he brings forward seem more wonderful than a fairy tale, The 
work must have cost Mr. Mulhall a vast amount of research, for there is scarcely 
any department of industry upon which he has not touched. He treats first of the 
civilised world as a whole, its population and vital statistics, food-su»ply, land. 
tenure, capital, gold and silver, &c. In the second part of the work the British 
Empire is treated in considerable detail, the topics illustrated by statistics being 
even more varied than in the first part. The comparative statistics of the Colonies 
are specially interesting. In the third part, all the foreign States of the world 
ara treated of, with much more brevity, of course, than in the case of Britain, but 
after the same method. The various classes of sta:istics are so strung together 
by the author's own remarks, as to render the book extremely interesting and in- 
structive reading. The work, as a whole, seems to us to be remarkably impres- 
sive and full of instruction,and probably illustrates, as no other method could, 
the almost incredible progress of the world as a whole since the beginning of the 
present century.”"—Tiémes. 


Large post 8vo, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, cloth, 12s. 


POLITICAL, 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 

Editor of the ‘Africa’? Volume in ‘‘ Stanford's Compendium of Geography ana 
Travel ;’ Jate Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East- African 
Expedition, 

“Itis a text-book of geography, revealing inits every page the author's thorough 
knowledge of the subject he deals with. It can be warm'y recommended for the 
use of schools, and may be perused with profit and pleasure a!so by those whose 
school-days are passed, and whose knowledge of geography has grown somewhat 
misty and antiquated, but who, for these very reasons, are desirous cf refreshing 
their memories, and of obtaining, within the limited time at their command, a 
general idea of the extent to which we are at present acquainted with the earth's 
surface-features. Very amp'e details are given of the natural and industrial 
productions, and a set of maps very much enhances the interest of these descrip- 
tions, and conveys at a glance what even pages of letterpress would fail to render 
equally clear.” —Academy. 








Post Svo, cloth, with 40 Illustrations and Maps, 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By ANTONIA ZIMMERN. 


“The language is simple, the type large and clear, while the piges are en- 
livened by some good maps and many illustrations. These, we are sure, eannot 
fail to prove very winning to all such little folk as the ‘ Dolly, Fantie, and Too 
Too,’ to whom this little volume is dedicated."'"—Saturday Review. 

“Ina very simple and interesting way attempts to show the use of a mop, and 
teach some of the elementary points of physical geography. Its numerous 
attractive and quite original illustrations are an important feature.”—Nature. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 61, 


ASHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of 
the Greeks to the Present Day. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of ‘‘The Fairyland of Science,” ‘ Botanical Tables for the Use of 
Junior Students,” 

“ Miss Buckley supplies in the present volume a gap in our educational litera. 
ture. Guides to literature abound; guides to science, similar in purpose and 
character to Miss Buckley's history, are unknown. The writer's plan. therefore, 
is criginal, and ber execution of the plan is altogether admirable. She has hada 
long training in science, and there are signs on every page of this volume of the 
careful and conscientious manner in which ste has performed her task."—/a!? 
Mall Gazette. f ‘ : 

“It is an admirable book, written with a fullness and accuracy which are rarely 
to be found in compendiums of this sort. Any one who reads carefully to the end 
will kave got a fair general notion of the vastness of physical science, an 1 the 
means of pursuing more completely any special region of it which may be desired. 
It is an excellent book for young people, and one not to be despised by their 
elders."—Gvardian. 





Second Edition, Revised, demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 24s. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, 
And its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., 
Of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland. 


“Tne book shows everywhere the marks of acute observation, wide research, 
and sound reasoning. It presents in a readable form the chief features of the 
Great lee Age, and illustrates them very amply from those great tra “ts of Scotland 
in which glaciation has left its most distinct and most enduring marks.’—Spectator. 





Crown 8yro, cloth, 2s 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


For the Use of Students Preparing for the Local and 
other Examinations. 
By V. LAURENT, B.L., of the University of Paris, 
7 French Teacher at the Walsall and Liet.fleld Grammar-Schools. 

“It may safely be said that any student who can answer all these questions for 
himself, without reference to the key at the end of the book, has fairly mastere 
all the elementary part ¢ e French language, and may forthwith enter himself 
is a candidate in this subject for a‘ Local’ without fear of a disastrous result.”— 
Exvcaminer, 
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London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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On the 15th instant will be Published the First Volume of HISTORY%® 


PAINTING, from the German of the late Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN, 


Professor at the Imperial University of Strasburg, and Dr. 


KARL WOER. 


MANN, Professor at the Royal Academy of Arts, Dusseldorf. Edited by 
SIDNEY COLVIN, Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the University of pte 


bridge. 


This Volume, with 186 Illustrations, is devoted to PAINTING in 


ANTIQUIT Y and the MIDDLE -A GES, and will be issued in cloth boards, 
price 28s, or cloth extra, bevelled boards, g gilt leaves, price 30s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


ee 





THE INTERNATIONAL 


SCIENTIFIC. SERIES. 


AMOS (SHELDON). 


The SCIENCE of LAW. 


crown 8¥0, cloth, price 5s. 
BAGEHOT (WALTER). 


PHYSICS and POLITICS ; or, Thoughts on the 


Application of the Principles of Natural Selection and Inheritance to 
Political Society. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


BAIN (ALEXANDER), LL.D. 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. Third Edition, 


crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


Fourth Edition, 


BAIN (ALEXANDER), LL.D. 


MIND and BODY; the Theories of their 


Relation. With 4 Illustrations, Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 
BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON), M.D. 


The BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. With 


184 I}lustratione, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
BERNSTEIN (Professor JULIUS). 
91 Woodcuts, 


The FIVE SENSES of MAN. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
BLASERNA (Professor PIETRO). 


The THEORY of SOUND in its RELATION to 


MUSIC. With numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 


COOKE (Professor JOSIAH P.), Jun. 


The NEW CHEMISTRY. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
COOKE (M. C.), LL.D. 
FUNGI; their Nature, Influences, and Uses. 


Edited by the Rev. M. J. BerKELEY, F.L.S.  Profusely Illustrated, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


DRAPER (JOHN WILLIAM), M.D. 


HISTORY of the CONFLICT BETWEEN 


RELIGION and SCIENCE, Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
HUXLEY (Professor T. H.) 


The CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the Study 


af Zoology. With 83 Illustrations, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 


JEVONS (W. STANLEY), F.RS. 


MONEY and the MECHANISM of EXCHANGE. 


Fourth Edition. crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
LOCKYER (J. NORMAN), FBS. 


STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. With 


Six Photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and Numerous Engravings on 
Wood, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


LOM MEL (Professor EUGENE). 


The NATURE of LIGHT, with a General Account 


of Physical Objects. 188 Ilust rations, Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price ¢ 5s, 


MAREY (Professor E. J.) 


ANIMAL MECHANISM. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


C. KEGAN. PAUL 


31 Illustrations, 


117 ee 


MAUDSLEY (HENRY), M.D. 


RESPONSIBILITY in MENTAL DISEASE, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
PETTIGREW (J. B.), M.D. 


ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, 


Swimming, and Flying. 130 Illustrations. ‘Second Edition, crowa $yo, cloth, 
price 5s. 


QUATREFAGES (Professor A. de) 


The HUMAN SPECIES. 


crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 
ROOD (Professor OGDEN N.) 


MODERN CHROMATICS. With Applications 


to Art and Industry, With 130 Original Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
price 5s, 


SCHMIDT (Professor OSCAR). 


The DOCTRINE of DESCENT and DARWINISM. 


26 Wocdcuts. Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
SCHUTZENBERGER (Professor F.) 


ON FERMENTATION. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
SMITH (EDWARD), M.D. 


FOODS. 156 Illustrations. 


crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


" Second Edition, 


28 Illustrations, 


Sixth Edition, 


SPENCER (HERBERT). 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY.  Highth Edition, 


crown 8yo, cloth, price 53. 
STEWART (BALFOUR), LL.D. 


The CONSERVATION of ENERGY; being an 


Flementary Treatise on Energy and its Laws. 14 Engravings. Fifth 
Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


THURSTON (Professor R. H.) 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the STEAM 


ENGINE. With 162 Illustrations. Second Edition, crown $879, 
cloth, price 6s 6d. 


TYNDALL (JOHN), LL.D. 


FORMS of WATER: a Familiar Exposition of 


the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers. With 26 Illustrations. Seventh 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 


VAN BENEDEN (®™.) 


ANIMAL PARASITES and MESSMATES. 


83 Illustrations. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
VOGEL (HERMANN), Ph.D. 


The CHEMICAL EFFECTS of LIGHT and 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 100 Illustrations. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised, 
crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


WHITNEY (Professor W. DWIGHT). 


The LIFE and GROWTH of LANGUAGE. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price ds. 


WURTZ (Professor Ad.) 





alah CO.. 


The ATOMIC THEORY. Translated by E. 
CLEMINSHAW, F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


1 ‘Balesonster Square. 
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